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BETWEEN ISSUES 


ON THE NEXT PAGE, David J. Dallin opens a series of mindedness to the claims of all sorts of writers. This 
special articles which we expect to be as eventful as “Alter- tolerant respect for individual human beings struggling to 
natives to the H-Bomb” (1954) and “The Young Genera- express themselves went beyond literature into larger fields; 
tion” (1957). This series, however, is not cast in the form few will ever know how much he has done for people 
of a symposium. Since the subject is “Russia Five Years trying to work their way out of personal political purga- 
After Stalin,” the aim is not free opinion but expert in- tories. His assistance to them—like his literary criticism— 
formation. The dozen-odd specialists who are contributing was never a matter of pompous moralizing, but rather of 
to it will not be arguing with one another, but filling in constructive thinking and sympathetic imagination. Among 
different areas of the vast subject. Thus, as Dr. Dallin our various. friends and contributors, his name above all 
begins with an examination of Soviet foreign policy, on others was a synonym for fairness. 
which he has written several books, Boris I. Nicolaevsky—in A good friend of Mr. Hicks, and a writer whose work 
the second article of the series, to appear next week— here you will remember, is Robert Gorham Davis, who will 
analyzes the post-Stalin workings of the Soviet Communist now contribute a monthly column on literary and other 
party, of which there is no more conscientious student. As themes. Chairman of the English Department at Smith 
we related in this space last week, similar treatment by College, he is now on leave teaching at Columbia Univer- 
similarly qualified specialists will be devoted to Soviet sity. We'll have more to say about Professor Davis and his 
law, literature, mass media, nationalities, agriculture, in- new column in a future issue. 
dustry, labor, elite groups, armed forces and police. Our last note in this discourse about our “Writers and 

Au revoir, Mr. Hicxs: As Granville Hicks explains on Writing” section is a reminder to both publishers and 
page 18, this is the last “Living with Books” column which critics: The annual Spring Book Number will appear on 
he will write for this magazine. Mr. Hicks had been con- May 19. Deadline is May 2—less than six weeks off. 
ducting this column for five years, after having been a LEAVE OF ABSENCE: This seems a bad season for column- 
fairly steady contributor for about a decade previously. ists. We explained a few weeks ago about music critic 
Now, as he prepares to become a regular book columnist Hibbard James’s broken ankle, and we've just finished 
for the Saturday Review, we are mindful of the special telling you about Granville Hicks. The final note for the 
spirit which he and his writing brought to these offices. A day is that movie columnist William Murray is taking a 
man of no-nonsense convictions, he was nevertheless dis- short leave of absence while he completes his third novel. 
tinguished by his lack of dogmatism and a unique open- Guest critics will fill in. 
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RUSSIA FIVE YEARS 
AFTER STALIN—I 





FOREIGN POLICY 


By David J. Dallin 


IKITA KHRUSHCHEV’S ascendancy in the field of inter- 
N national affairs began about a year after Stalin’s 
death. Khrushchev’s first steps, however, were tentative, 
and the sedate Vyacheslav Molotov continued to domi- 
nate Soviet foreign affairs in 1954. In the spring of 1955, 
Molotov was put on ice by the new Party chief, and since 
then Khrushchev has actually been his own Foreign Min- 
ister. Molotov’s two successors in the Ministry—Dmitri 
Shepilov and Andrei Gromyko—have been little more 
than underlings of Khrushchev. Among Stalin’s heirs, all 
industrious but scarcely remarkable men, Khrushchev was 
probably the outstanding tactician and plotter. He out- 
maneuvered his Party rivals with relative ease, and in 
the last three years the shrewd and industrious Secretary 
has also succeeded in acquiring considerable knowledge 
and a measure of understanding of international proc- 
esses, thus maintaining a prominent place for his Gov- 
ernment and himself. 

The Khrushchev regime has witnessed important shifts 
in Kremlin policy toward the USSR’s allies and the neu- 
tral countries. Among the tenets it discarded was the old 
theory of the inevitability of war under capitalism. For 
decades under Lenin and Stalin, it had served as the basis 
of Soviet foreign policy toward the West. Toward the end 
of the Stalin era, and even more since his death, there 
began a cautious revision of this outlook. On the one 
hand, the Soviet leaders could no longer continue to stress 
that war was inevitable; on the other hand, orthodox 
Communists realized that, once one such important brick 
was removed from the Leninist edifice, the entire struc- 
ture might well collapse. For both Lenin and Stalin, the 
inevitability of war guaranteed an expansion of Commu- 
nism. Now, having renounced this theory, Communism 
cannot find a replacement. 

According to current Moscow doctrine, each of the 80 
states in the world belongs to one of the following five 
classes, arranged according to relative “progressivism” : 

1. The United States, the “most reactionary” of major 
states. 

2. Allies of the United States—the members of NATO, 
the Baghdad Pact and SEATO. 
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3. The neutral countries—in Europe: Finland, Austria, 
Yugoslavia and Switzerland; in Asia and Africa: India, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, etc. 

4. Allies of the Soviet Union, members of its bloc— 
seven in Europe and four in Asia. 

5. The Soviet Union. 

Progress on the path to Communism is expressed, ac- 
cording to the new dispensation, in the movement of one 
country after another down the scale. The foreign ' policy 
of the Soviet Government sets itself the aim of facilitating 
and accelerating this transformation—turning allies of 
the United States into neutrals, turning neutrals into 
dependents of Moscow. 

The breakaway of one country after another from the 
three pacts headed by the United States and Britain is 
the first stage along this path. The Soviet Government 
tries to convince France that she should turn neutral 
because she is endangered by the arming of Germany; # 
the same time; Moscow tries to convince Bonn that Ger 
man unification would become possible if West Germany 
left NATO. Moscow promises Japan economic and politi: 
cal collaboration in a bloc which would include Commu: 
nist China, if only Japan would turn her back on the 
United States—and so on. As far as the neutral countrie: 
are concerned, the Soviet Government is trying with al 











its power to link them to the Soviet bloc and, insofar 4 
they have Communist movements, to open the way !™ 
their entry into the federation of international Commv: 
nism. This policy has achieved considerable success, fo! 
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instance, in Indonesia and Syria; in India, one of the 
states, Kerala, has a Communist government which Mos- 
cow and Peking regard as the embryo of an all-Indian 
regime. 

In order to achieve these aims, the Soviet Government 
under Khrushchev has applied, on an ever growing scale, 
two new methods: 

1, Deliveries of arms to neutral countries which prom- 
ise to turn them against the West. 

2. Loans and, to a lesser extent, grants, technical aid 
and industrial construction. These go both to allies of 
the Soviet Union and, in considerable measure, to neutral 
countries as well. 

Soviet-bloc economic aid to other countries has ac- 
quired large proportions since 1955; it has been one of 
the specifically Khrushchevian innovations. (The Main 
Administration for Economic Relations was set up in 
1955; it was renamed later the State Committee on For- 
eign Economic Relations.) Up to the end of 1957, Soviet 
military aid to foreign countries amounted to nearly 


| $400 million; it was both promised and delivered (espe- 


tally to Egypt, Syria, Afghanistan and Yemen). Pure 
economic aid was about $1.5 billion; less than half of this 
has actually been spent up to this point. The largest loans 
have been those of $175 million to Yugoslavia for an 
aluminum plant and of $115 million to India for a steel 
mill, Nuclear energy laboratories are being or will be 
established in Egypt and Yugoslavia. Of the total of all 
these loans and grants, about 60 per cent have come from 
the Soviet Union, the remainder from the more advanced 
satellites, mainly East Germany and Czechoslovakia. In 
addition, 2,000 Soviet 
working abroad on Soviet-financed and other projects 


some technical advisers are 
and thousands of foreign students are being trained in 
Russia. 


Finally, on a much bigger scale, there have been Rus- 
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sian loans and grants to the Soviet satellites. Solely 
within the twelve months following the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, Soviet credits to European satellites amounted to 
over a billion dollars. The largest Soviet credits and 
loans have gone to Communist China. 

The terms of Soviet loans are easy: usually 214 per 
cent interest, with a normal duration of twelve years. 


‘6 


Moscow also stresses that there are “no strings attached” 
to the loans, which is not entirely correct. With few 
exceptions, the loans are given to “neutralist” countries 
and have, of course, an ultimate political purpose. 

The USSR as a country investing capital abroad on a 
large scale is a new phenomenon originating with the 
Khrushchev era. The source of the billions which are 
intended to enrich and/or arm two or three dozen coun- 
tries is the labor of the Soviet people. The heavier Soviet 
investments abroad, the lower Soviet living standards; for 
the USSR, after all the marvels of its industrialization, 
continues to lag behind the major countries of Europe 
and America as far as living standards are concerned. 

Here we see distinctly how essential to Khrushchev’s 
foreign policy is absolute dictatorship. If there existed in 
the Soviet Union a second political party or even a 
second Communist faction with a minimum right to free- 
dom of speech, it would direct fatal criticism at this 
gigantomania involving the construction at the expense 
of the very poor Soviet population of power plants in 
Burma, steel mills in India, an automobile industry in 
China, etc. 

These factors make it plain that Khrushchev’s policy 
of “renouncing war” does not indicate reconciliation with 
the non-Soviet world. Nor does it signify that Moscow’s 
attention will be exclusively concentrated on raising the 
living standard of the Soviet people, that it has abandoned 
international adventures, intrigues and diplomatic ag- 
gression. Of course, Khrushchev’s economic pacts are less 
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harrowing than Korean Wars and Berlin Blockades. But 
this course is far from an idyll of peaceful coexistence 
and international collaboration. 


OVIET relations with Europe in recent years have been 
S difficult, Moscow’s foreign policy has rested on two 
bases: Soviet military might, and Communist movements 
outside Russia. In recent years, these two forces have been 
moving in opposite directions. Soviet military power 
grew swiftly at a time when the Communist movement 
in Europe was declining. The Fifties were heralded by 
the ebb of Communism in Europe and a new tide in Asia. 

. By the end of the 1940s, Soviet expansion in Europe 
came to a standstill. The Greek uprising ended in defeat: 
the Berlin Blockade failed and the Soviet Government 
capitulated; in France and Italy, the Communist parties 
were excluded from the Government coalitions: in elec- 
tions in West Germany, the Communists suffered crushing 
defeats. The paradoxical, “temporary” map of Central 
Europe. with its division of Berlin into sectors as an 
oasis in the Soviet Zone, has been consolidated by the 
years. 

In the Fifties there followed the internal crisis of the 
Communist movements with their trend “away from 
Stalin,” “away from Moscow,” toward a “national path 
to socialism.” After Yugoslavia came Poland and Hun- 
gary, as well as periodic revolts elsewhere and palace 
revolutions in the higher Communist organs of the satel- 
lites. More than the moral authority of the Kremlin was 
weakened. The population of all the satellites plus Com- 
munist Yugoslavia comprises about 105 million people. 
The rebel countries, Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
comprise over 50 million people, whose governments have 
attempted or are attempting to achieve independence from 
Moscow: East Germany, with her 17 million, is most 
unreliable, too. Here, then, is the crisis within the Soviet 
Empire which is the main world event of recent times. It 
is the beginning of a great process which, despite tempo- 
rary consolidations, can only end with the complete 
dissolution of the satellite empire in Europe. 

The armed forces of the satellite states (which are 
estimated variously, but generally as being of the order 
of 1.5 million men) have ceased to be a reliable prop to 
Soviet policy. Even in Rumania and Czechoslovakia, the 
loyalty to Moscow of the armies and the small air forces 
is suspect. To the considerations which have 
restrained the Soviet Government from a more aggres- 
sive policy in Europe, there has been added one more 


many 


factor of enormous weight—the unreliability and dis- 
loyalty of satellite troops. 

The satellite armies, organized and trained by Soviet 
officers to serve as component parts of the Soviet Army. 
are viewed with suspicion today. Perhaps reliable in the 
unlikely case of aggression by the West, they are not sure 
to fight in case of a Soviet movement against the West. 
Even under their satellite regimes, they serve today as an 






KHRUSHCHEV AND BULGANIN IN INDIA, DECEMBER 1955 


invisible part of Western defense. (The so-called Rapacki 
Plan, for example, is the product of Soviet hesitation to 
put its newest weapons in Polish hands. ) 

Here is one of the greatest failures of Soviet policy 
since Stalin’s death. 


HEREAS a weakening of the Soviet position in the 

European satellites has been evident since 1956, 
events in Asia have been developing differently. Not one 
Asian satellite has followed Hungary’s example by ex- 
pressing a desire to leave the Soviet bloc. There have been 
no repressions of Asian satellite peoples by Soviet troops. 
But what has occurred in Asia in connection with the 
rise of China in fact signifies a move away from the 
Soviet Government. 

When the Mao Tse-tung Government was founded in 
Peking in 1949, Moscow regarded it as just another satel- 
lite regime. Soviet troops remained in Manchuria; Soviet 
officers instructed the new Chinese Army; Soviet engi- 
neers and technicians worked to develop Chinese industry: 
Soviet political specialists helped to create the Chinese 
MVD-MGB. There could be no question of independence 
for China. This, after all, was the period when Stalin, in 
a fury at the Yugoslav revolt, was carrying out his bloody 
purges of refractory Communist leaders in Hungary 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. The Chinese did not evince 
unrest, at least not openly. 

In February 1950, a few months after the proclama- 
tion of the new government, Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai 




















and others were in Moscow at a conference with Stalin. 
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According to available data, the talks did not proceed 
swiftly or smoothly. Did Stalin tell his Chinese comrades 
that in a few months he would start a war against South 
Korea? There is no accurate information, but the major- 
ity of informed people in Korea, Formosa and Hong 
Kong are firmly convinced that he did not; Stalin told 
Mao nothing, but turned to him only much later. when 
the Korean War was about to start or had already started. 

In the Korean War, the Chinese Army was armed with 
Soviet weapons or with Japanese weapons seized by 
Soviet troops in 1945. Chinese strategy was Soviet 
strategy: Chinese policy was Soviet policy. But. at the 
same time, other Chinese operations were developing in 
southern Asia which very soon lent Chinese Communist 
policy a new color. In Tibet, the campaign of the Com- 
munist Army proved successful. Nepal witnessed upris- 
ings in which Peking placed great hope. In Indo-China, 
Ho Chi Minh needed help from Communist China and 
got it—weapons, advisers and propagandists: without 
this help, Ho would not have won half of Vietnam in 1954. 
Chinese troops established themselves in eastern Burma. 
On the borders of Thailand, within China. a so-called 
“autonomous region” on the Soviet pattern was created. 
In this autonomous region, part of the population speaks 
Thai; its creation is just as much an attempt to incite 
the people of Thailand against the Thai Government as 
was the creation of the Moldavian Republic of the USSR 
in regard to Rumania, or the Karelian Republic in re- 
gard to Finland. 

The progress of China in the last eight years is inspir- 
ing, and it is easy to understand why its self-confidence 
and ambitions have grown immeasurably. They found 
clear expression at the Bandung Conference in 1955, 
where the Soviet Union was not represented and Chou 
En-lai played a dominant role. The Bandung Conference 
was a herald of China’s new policy, of its claim to con- 
trol the so-called “liberation movements” of all Asia and 
Africa, all movements directed against the West. 

The recent Cairo Conference, actually a second Ban- 
dung Conference, did not change this pattern of Chinese 
Communist leadership in the East. True, Soviet rep- 
resentatives were present this time; but they appeared 
mainly to lure the “underdeveloped” with Russian 
loans, not to seek political leadership. 

Of course, the dependence of the Chinese Communist 
Government on Moscow is a constant factor. This gov- 
ernment could not have been set up without Soviet aid, 
and its ev eryday working depended on collaboration with 
and aid from Moscow. Chinese generals studied in Soviet 
academies, the Chinese political philosophy is Leninism, 
and “Chairman Mao” has added essentially little to 
Communist ideology. Chinese state institutions, the eco- 
nomic system, medicine and the natural sciences, schools 
and universities, papers and publishers, the radio and 
all so-called culture are copied from Soviet originals. The 
industrialization of China proceeds along the path of 
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“heavy industry,” corresponding completely to the Soviet 
model. Finally, no other country in the world would have 
agreed to deliver to China such a quantity of guns and 
other armaments, needed to transform China into a mili- 
tary power in Asia. “Anti-Americanism” has increased 
tenfold in Chinese propaganda; in China, it has received 
more serious and constant application than in the USSR. 

For about a hundred years, China had been a semi- 
colonial state, and opposition to the interference of 
other powers in China formed perhaps a greater element 
in Chinese Communist ideology than the struggle against 
capitalism. But just which countries had exploited old 
China? Among them were, of course, England and 
France, but no less a part was played by Russia, both pre- 
Revolutionary and Soviet Russia. 

The Chinese Communists never forgot that Manchuria 
had been divided between Japan and the Soviet Union; 
that in 1929 Stalin had fought against China for his 
rights in North Manchuria; that the railways in Man- 
churia were in Soviet hands; that in Sinkiang the so- 
called East Turkestan Republic was a brazen attempt by 
Stalin to seize a considerable part of this vast Chinese 
province, In China, it was not forgotten that Outer 
Mongolia, formerly a Chinese province, was transformed 
by the Soviet Government into a so-called people’s re- 
public in the early 1920s. If we measure the territories 
seized by all powers from China, it is clear that Russia 
has far exceeded all other countries. If they must fight 
imperialism, then it would seem that the Chinese Com- 
munists should first of all turn their eyes to the north. 

And this they began to do behind the scenes. Overt 
propaganda was directed against the West and supported 
Soviet policy in everything. But covertly the Chinese were 
demanding, more insistently each month, that Soviet 
troops be withdrawn from Manchuria, that Soviet engi- 
neers behave politely and decently toward the Chinese 
people, that the joint companies be dissolved. The Chinese 
demanded access to Mongolia and influence in the Korean 
People’s Republic which their troops had “saved.” 

In the summer of 1954, Khrushchev and Bulganin made 
their journey to China. These leaders, lacking the prestige 
and strength which Stalin alone had possessed, had to 
make a great number of concessions to China and accept 
a whole series of Chinese demands. This process of Soviet 
withdrawal in the face of Chinese Communist pressure 
continues to the present day and is the most important 
event in the current history of the Far East. 

During the last few years, the Soviet Government has 
had to withdraw its military forces from Port Arthur, 
hand over the Manchurian railways to the Chinese, dis- 
solve the Soviet-Chinese joint companies. Access has been 
opened to Outer Mongolia for Chinese specialists, work- 
ers and engineers, and the Chinese Government, once 
again copying Soviet patterns, has hastened to send hun- 
dreds of its specialists into Outer Mongolia in order to 
advertise publicly its equality, its non-satellite position, 





its penetration into all the former Chinese territories. 

As far as North Korea is concerned, the following situ- 
ation has developed: The actual Korean Government in 
Pyongyang is, of course, the Politburo of the Korean 
Communist (“Toilers”) party. But in this party there 
exist side by side two distinct groups: the Korean leaders 
who in the Japanese period were emigrants in China and 
remained closely connected with the Chinese Commu- 
nists; and the pro-Soviet Communists, who lived in the 
Soviet Union and who even now are closely connected 
with Moscow. Under pressure from the Chinese Commu- 
nist party, the Chinese Embassy in Pyongyang, and the 
large Chinese Army, a compromise was achieved whereby 
in the higher Party institutions, and consequently in the 
Politburo as well, 65 per cent of the places are reserved 
for pro-Soviet Communists and 25 per cent allocated 
to the pro-Chinese elements. 

The same picture can be observed in Japan. The Japa- 
nese Communist party, which was very closely linked 
with the Soviet mission for many years after the war, 
is now linked with Peking, to which representatives of the 
Japanese Communist party now often go for conferences 
and to receive instructions. 

North Vietnam has become almost a full Chinese satel- 
lite. Although it, too, depends to a large extent on Soviet 
aid in foreign policy and particularly in the supply of 
arms, its geographical position is such that China, and 
not the Soviet Union, must continually grant it aid, give 
it instructions and send it instructors. In this way China, 
not long ago a satellite of the Soviet Union, has already 
equipped itself with its own satellite. 

The Chinese Communist leaders strongly complained 
of the conduct of the Soviet advisers. In May 1956, the 
Peking Government founded a special agency to deal 
with foreign experts and watch over the foreign advisers: 
the latter, of course, are 90 per cent Soviet. At the same 
time, and this is typical of the growth of Chinese Com- 
munist ambitions, there was founded a similar bureau for 
Chinese experts who are sent to other countries. By this 
act was stressed, as it were, the equality of China with 
the Soviet Union. Such gestures, at the moment slightly 
comic, are typical of the relations between China and the 
USSR. 

While Peking 


Moscow and the growing pressure of China on the Soviet 


noting disagreements between and 


Government, we must not expect a conflict between 
Peking and Moscow in the near future, even on the 
scale of that between Moscow and Belgrade in 1948. 
Communist China is still too weak to risk a duel with 
the Soviet giant; it would rather work behind the scenes 
slowly, by a gradual process of sapping, and not through 
open revolt. Finally, we must not forget that the interests 
of the Soviet Union and of Communist China sometimes 
run parallel in their mutual relations with Japan. “The 
friendship between the Chinese and the Soviet peoples.” 


said the Chinese Ambassador at a recent Soviet-Chinese 





public meeting in Moscow, “is higher than the skies, 
deeper than the sea, it is like a pine in the frosi—it is 
always fresh and never fades.” 

As far as the more distant future is concerned, matters 
cannot help taking another turn. The advancing might of 
Chinese Communism, meeting with the no less insistent 
expansionist tendency of the Soviet Union, cannot but 
lead to conflict. And if a conflict does flare up between 
these two countries, it will develop with that passion and 





hatred which only Bolshevism has been capable of 
applying to “traitors” to the “true” Communist cause. 
Summing up the USSR’s position in Europe and Asia, 
we see the emerging physiognomy of the Soviet Empire, 
The crisis in Europe is betrayed in a general cooling 
toward Moscow, in the growth of tendencies toward 
independence, separation and disintegration. In the Far 
East, on the other hand, the Communist movement keeps 





growing. But its growth proceeds in favor not so much 
of Soviet as of Chinese Communism. 


N THE Middle East since 1955, the Soviet Government 

has been carrying out a vast diplomatic maneuver, of 
great importance to the understanding of Soviet policy. 

Stalin’s first attempt to penetrate the Near East was at 
Yalta, where he demanded that Istanbul be placed under 
joint Soviet-Turkish control. Roosevelt and Churchill re- 
fused, and Stalin withdrew. 

His second attempt took place in Iran in 1946, with 
the formation of a “government” at Tabriz under the 
leadership of the Iranian Communist Peshevari. But the 
United States and Britain firmly demanded the complete 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, and the Tabriz regime was 
dissolved. Peshevari fled to Russia, where he died in an 


“automobile accident.” 



































BANDUNG, 1955: CHOU EN-LAI AND THE GRAND MUFT! 
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Next came the Greek civil war, nurtured by Moscow 
with the aid of Belgrade and Sofia. But in 1948 Moscow 
again had to give way, partly because of the Truman 
Doctrine, partly because of the “treachery” of Tito. 

Iran then became the scene of the next attempt, under 
the memorable Premier Mohammed Mossadegh between 
1951 and 1953. Under Moscow’s direct guidance, the 
Iranian Communist (“Tudeh”) party entered an_alli- 
ance with the extreme Iranian nationalists, and this 
union, encouraged and for a time controlled by Mossa- 
degh, seemed to be achieving great success. The oil 
industry was nationalized, relations with Britain dis- 
rupted. Then, as unemployment mounted and the Tudeh 
began preparing to seize full power, the impossibility 
of the Iranian position became clear, a coup d'état 
took place and Iran again left Moscow’s sphere of influ- 
ence. Mossadegh was arrested, tried and imprisoned 
for three years. 

The fifth attempt, which began in 1955 and is still pro- 
ceeding, bears the distinct stamp of Khrushchev. An 
important theoretical change took place in Moscow with 
regard to “underdeveloped” countries generally and the 
Arab states in particular. Moscow discarded the old con- 
ception that only Communist leadership could guide a 
colonial country to victory in the fight against “Western 
imperialism.” It abolished the primitive Stalinist notion 
that there can be no neutrals in the world struggle, and 
now recognized non-Communist national leaders (such 
as Nehru), previously decried as agents of British, 
French or Dutch capitalism, as true national leaders and 
potential friends of the Soviet Union. “Reactionary,” 
“feudal” or “bourgeois” kingdoms or republics were 
restored to respectability on the sole condition that they 
oppose the West. The more violent their antagonism to 
the Western powers, the easier it became for their lead- 
ers to enlist Soviet diplomatic. military and economic 
assistance, 

The Soviet rapprochement with the Arabs which began 
with the supply of arms to Egypt in 1955 is fresh in mem- 
ory. Its highlights have been the Suez crisis of 1956 and 
the creation of the United Arab Republic in 1958. 

Without a doubt, Khrushchev has scored great suc- 
cesses in this venture. But his limitations have become 
obvious in recent months. The Syrian-Turkish crisis of 
October 1957, partly staged by Moscow, revealed the 
isolation and weakness of the most “progressive” Arab 
state, Syria. Soviet military threats and the appearance 
of Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky at. the Turkish 
frontier tended to undermine Moscow’s coexistence prop- 
aganda. The crisis convinced the Kremlin that Syria, if 
it were to be the nucleus of an anti-Western Arab move- 
ment, needed support from other quarters besides the 
Soviet Army. For a major war on account of Syria was 
too much for Khrushchev; at most, a small-scale. local 
war among Middle Eastern states was envisaged. 

The f-deration of Egypt and Syria was carried out with 
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strong Soviet support, perhaps even on Soviet initiative. 
But the emergence of the new Arab state was bought at 
the price of the temporary abandonment of the Syrian 
Communist party, which has no place in the Nasser- 
dominated federation. Khrushchev has had to sacrifice 
his satellite party in order to acquire a strong new force, 
which is anti-Western but not yet a member of the Soviet 
bloc. So far, Soviet policy in the Arab world, though suc- 
cessful, has not brought victory in the historically un- 
successful Soviet drive to the south. 


N THE last two years, Moscow and the West have been 
| on a seesaw. The winter of 1956-57, following the 
Hungarian and Polish crises, marked a low point for 
Moscow, particularly for its claim to leadership in the 
Communist world. In 1957, the Soviet Government suc- 
ceeded in regaining much lost ground; its missiles and 
sputniks improved its position still further, and, at the 
November conference of Communist parties in Moscow, 
its claim to leadership was recognized anew by a major- 
ity of its satellites. 

In certain armaments, Khrushchev claims, the USSR 
is three years ahead of the United States and will con- 
tinue to forge ahead, The main danger of the present 
situation is that, in recent months, Moscow has become 
(to use Stalin’s phrase) “dizzy with success.” Who is the 
greatest, strongest world power? Without answering in 
so many words, Communists the world over (with the 
Chinese most vociferous) keep repeating that a basic 
power shift has taken place. Moscow’s claims to global 
leadership are seen in its refusal to continue work in the 
UN disarmament commission; in its bold preconditions 
for a summit conference (e.g., recognition of the Soviet 
sphere in Europe) ; in its efforts to black out, silence and 
outdo all other political events by its diplomatic notes, 
“Bulganin letters,” interviews, statements, unsolicited 
advice to all countries, and threats to every supporter of 
the United States. Although Khrushchev certainly does 
not intend to start a shooting war, he and his group ap- 
pear to be entering on paths of adventure and risk; as 
long as they continue in this mood, no concessions can be 
expected from the Soviet Government at a summit con- 
ference. 

But Moscow exaggerates its newly won advantage. 
And its great weakness is, as it has been since Stalin’s 
death, the state of affairs in its own Communist family. 
Though smoothed over for a time, discords have not dis- 
appeared. Silenced temporarily, voices of opposition are 
bound to be raised again—and Moscow knows it. Satel- 
lites strive to independence and freedom, and no remedy 
for this has been discovered by Soviet science. The 
“monolithic” Soviet Empire has begun to disintegrate 
like every other empire—and this is one of the few his- 
torical laws which have been effective in our time. 
Surely the West can do much more than it is doing to 
accelerate this decisive, fateful process. 











By Estes Kefauver 


United States Senator, Tennessee 


Giant Business, 


Administered Prices 
and the Recession 


AST YEAR, the Senate Anti-Trust 
L and Monopoly Subcommittee is- 
sued a report entitled “Concentra- 
tion in American Industry.” It re- 
veals that in the period 1947-54 the 
50 largest companies increased their 
share of manufacturing from 17 to 
23 per cent of the total. The 100 
largest their 
share from 23 to 30 per cent and 
the 200 largest from 30 to 37 per 
cent. Further, the four largest com- 
panies of many product classes rep- 
resent 75 to 100 per cent of total 


companies increased 


shipments. And, in approximately 
three times as many other product 
classes, the four largest companies 
are responsible for 50 to 74 per cent. 

According to a Federal Trade 
Commission study in May 1955, the 
number of mergers in 1954 was three 
times that in 1949. It has increased 
since then from 387 in 1954 to 537 
in 1956. These statistics include only 
acquisitions of an entire company, 
not divisions or parts of companies. 
Nearly two-thirds of the 1,773 acqui- 
during this period 


made by companies with assets of 


sitions were 
$10 million or more. Acquiring com- 
panies with assets of less than $1 
million made less than 8 per cent of 
the total acquisitions. Companies in 
the $50-million-and-over class ac- 
counted for 522 of the 1,773 merg- 
ers, and companies of from $10 to 
$50 million accounted for 643. 
These mergers and acquisitions as- 
sume horizontal, vertical and conglo- 
merate forms. Horizontal acquisitions 


are those in which the firms involved 
are engaged in roughly similar lines 
of production; vertical acquisitions 
are those in which the purchase rep- 
resents a movement either forward 
toward the end-product stages or 
backward toward raw _ materials; 
and conglomerate acquisitions are 
those in which there is no discernible 
relationship in the nature of business 
between the purchasing and acquired 
firms. 

Examples of horizontal mergers 
are the acquisition of Ballard & Bal- 
lard by Pillsbury Mills and the cur- 
rent merging of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company with Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, A recent example 
of a large-scale vertical merger was 
the acquisition by International Pa- 
per Company, the world’s largest pa- 
per producer, of Long-Bell Lumber, 
the nation’s second largest lumber 
company. Perhaps the outstanding 
example of conglomerate activity is 
the many acquisitions of firms in un- 
related industries by Olin Mathieson. 

Let us look at the decreasing share 
of manufacturing business which is 
being left by the giant companies for 
smaller concerns. At the end of 1952, 
a few corporations, with more than 
$100 million of assets each, owned 
51.5 per cent of all assets of manufac- 
turing corporations in the United 
States, At the end of 1955, this had 
grown to 57.1 per cent. In 1956, their 
share of total manufacturing assets 
had reached 59 per cent. According 
to 1957 reports of the Federal Trade 





Commission and Fortune magazine, 
about one-half of 1 per cent o: Amer. 
ican manufacturing corporati ns had 
57 per cent of the sales made by all 
such corporations. 

Reports of the Federal Trace Com. 
mission and the Securities and Ex. 
change Commission reveal that an- 
nual rates of profits for corporations 
with assets of $1 billion or more in- 
creased from a rate of 14.9 per cent 
for the first quarter of 1956 to 16 in 
the first quarter of 1957, while the 
rate for corporations with less than 
$250,000 decreased from 10.35 to 8.4 
per cent in the same quarters. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s reports on com- 
mercial deaths are equally disturb- 
ing. Such deaths increased 
6,496 in the first half of 1956 to 
7,089 in the first half of 1957. The 
rate of failures per 10,000 business 
concerns in the first half of 1956 was 
48 as compared with 53.7 in the 
first half of 1957. That was the high- 
est rate of failures since 1941. As 
recently as January 29, 1958, the 
New York Times cited 333 failures 
in the preceding week as compared 
with 258 for the same week in 1956 
Practically all of these failures are 
in medium and small businesses. 


HE Cost of living and prices afe 
a at an all-time high. Am 
ever-increasing number of basic itt 
dustries are cutting back production, 
with resulting increases in unemploy- 
ment. At the end of February, the 
steel industry was reported operating 
at approximately 54 per cent of 
capacity, the automotive industry 
at approximately 60 per cent. The 
Labor Department has designated 
one-third of the major industrial cet 
ters as areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment has_ reached 
4,494,000 and during the month of 
January alone increased 1,120,000. 
This was the greatest single month's 
increase in our history. 

The relationship between concet 
tration and prices, the effect of at- 
ministered upon the fre 
flowing of our economy, and th 


prices 


causes of high and still-rising price’ 
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must be understood. The kind of 
inflation we are experiencing is not 
of the classical kind in which money 
outran commodities and consumers 
bid prices up. Prices have stayed up. 
They have gone higher in a period 
of falling production. 

Tight money was no solution to the 
problems of this inflation because 
the concentration of power in the 
hands of supercolossal corporations 
permitted them to ignore the usual 
operations of supply and demand. 
That power is permitting them to 
make profits, even increased profits 
in some cases, on a declining market. 

Anti-trust laws on the books have 
not resulted in price competition in 
basic industries. Last July. the United 
States Steel Corporation announced 
that it was raising its prices on the 
average by approximately $6 a ton. 
Immediately thereafter, all the other 
basic producers of steel products 
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raised their prices substantially iden- 
tical to the level set by United States 
Steel, When the 1958-model auto- 
mobiles were made available to the 
public, it was revealed by all the ma- 
jor auto manufacturers that prices 
had been increased. A comparative 
analysis of prices in the auto industry 
will reveal that there is substantial 
price similarity in each of the various 
classes of automobiles. 

The big four producers of steel 
control 58.7 per cent of the total pro- 
ductive capacity of that industry. In 
the auto industry, General Motors 
last month enjoyed approximately 
56 per cent of the total sales of the 
industry. Quite logically the question 
might be asked: “Is it so strange 
that when the dominant leaders in 
these industries change their prices 
all the others in these industries 
follow suit?” When one realizes the 
great economic resources possessed 
by the leaders in these industries, it 
is not too hard to understand. On 
the other hand, the American people 
are not getting the benefits of price 
competition. 

The unemployment which deeply 
troubles us now is largely coming 
from cutbacks in our basic indus- 
tries, such as steel and automobiles. 
According to Standard and Poor’s 
industry survey on autos, roughly 
one person in every seven gainfully 
employed in our country depends 
upon the automobile industry, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for livelihood. It 
is normally the largest single con- 
sumer of such basic commodities as 
steel, rubber, flat glass, nickel and 
lead. It is the main support of our 
petroleum industry. 

A slowdown in the automobile in- 
dustry is disturbing enough, but 
when one realizes that it has been 
accompanied by an increase in auto- 
mobile prices, then we really have 
a problem. On December 20, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
that the price increases of the 1958- 
model automobiles were responsible 
for three-quarters of the rise in the 
consumer price index in November. 
This one-month 


was the biggest 


jump in the consumer price index 
since last July, and, according to this 
announcement, these new car prices 
average 11.5 per cent higher than 
October and 4 
higher than a year ago. 

Attorney General William P. Rog- 
ers has recognized the relationship 
between the cost of living and anti- 
trust law enforcement. On Decem- 
ber 9, he stated: “If anti-trust laws 
are effective, the cost of living will 
be kept down.” I agree. Today con- 
centration has reached such a peak 
that the only solution is either to 
dissolve some of the great corpora- 
tions or to find other means of ener- 
gizing new undertakings in these in- 


prices per cent 


dustries in order to create the com- 
petition which today is not present. 

In 1950, Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act was amended by the Celler- 
Kefauver amendment in order to 
strengthen the enforcement program 
against mergers and acquisitions. I 
have been greatly disappointed in the 
this 
strengthened law. Stronger enforce- 
ment is needed on the part of the 
Department of Justice and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

There needs to be a strengthening 
of the laws in a great many other 
respects. Congress should provide 
heavier penalties in the anti-trust 


enforcement program under 


laws. Under present conditions, many 
corporations can violate the anti- 
trust laws and pay fines, since the 
penalties simply become an operat- 
ing expense. 

Also, Congress should pass the pre- 
merger notification bill which the 
Administration has recommended. 
This was made graphically necessary 
recently when the District Judge de- 
nied the motion for summary judg- 
ment on the Government’s part in the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown merger suit. 
It would be helpful if a stay provi- 
sion were added to this law in order 
to safeguard the scrambling of the 
assets of merging concerns while 
lengthy litigation is in progress. 

We also need to restore the Clay- 
ton Act to the position it held before 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
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in the Standard Oil of Indiana case 
in 1951, and as finally interpreted on 
January 27, 1958, By virtue of this 
decision, discriminations, however 
harmful and destructive, can be justi- 
fied if the defendant can show that 
such discrimination was engaged in 
in good faith to meet competition. 
Since that time, price discriminations 
have been rampant. These price 
discriminations are always indulged 
in on the basis of meeting competi- 
tion in good faith. That is the basis 
on which price discriminations oc- 
curred in the days of the old Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Company, which 
was investigated in the early 1930s. 
We must make up our minds whether 
or not we are serious about competi- 


tion and against restraint of trade. 


7... Is something more needed 
to assure free and fluid competi- 
tion than we can obtain from laws 
alone. There is the question of 
capital. 

In the light of present capital 
needs, it was clearly a bad mistake 
to devitalize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It was often 
attacked by liberals, yet there can be 
no question that it served a great 
need during one of the most trying 
periods in our history. An agency 
of the type of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should now be 
reconstituted to supply capital nec- 
essary for the creation of industrial 
enterprises in areas in which suffi- 
cient competition does not now exist. 

A clear precedent lies in the alu- 
minum industry. When World War 
II was coming on, it was obvious 
that a very large expansion of alu- 
minum production would be re- 
quired. The question arose as to 
whether that additional production 
would come from expanded facilities 
of the Aluminum 


America. the 


Company of 
sole producer. or 
whether additional producers should 
be enabled to enter the field, Fortu- 
nately, it was decided to encourage 
a new producer. 

In 1940, the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation extended a loan of 


$15.8 million to the Reynolds Metals 
had 
been a fabricator rather than a pro- 
ducer of aluminum. In 1941, Rey- 
nolds poured its first aluminum ingot. 
The Reynolds 


which would not have been made by 


Company, which previously 


loan to was one 
private bankers. Alcoa, with its vast 


resources and 100-per-cent domi- 
nance of the field, appeared too 
formidable as competition to a fledg- 
in the field. Reynolds 
broke the log jam. 

In 1946, the Kaiser Aluminum & 


Chemical Company took over sev- 


ling entry 


eral surplus war plants which had 
been operated by Alcoa and began 
production of aluminum ingots. Al- 
though the RFC did not furnish the 
capital for that particular venture. 
various Kaiser undertakings had re- 
ceived many RFC loans during the 
early days of the war. It was from 
these basic sources that the principal 
financing was drawn for Kaiser 
Aluminum. 

Today, not only Alcoa and Rey- 
nolds are in the field, but so are other 
producers such as Harvey Alumi- 
num, Anaconda Aluminum, and 
now Olin Mathieson. Private financ- 
ing can now be obtained in this field. 
but it was the RFC which paved the 
way. From an absolute monopoly in 
1940, we now have six basic pro- 
The that. 
whereas in 1940 there were between 
2,000 and 3,000 small-produci manu- 


facturers and fabricators of alumi- 


ducers. result has been 


num products, there are now some 
28,000 such manufacturers. 

The benefits of the destruction of 
this monopoly have reached all over 
the nation. Not only have the plants 
of the various producers created jobs 
in diverse parts of the nation. but 
fabricators have created jobs almost 
everywhere. And Alcoa remained a 
prosperous enterprise itself. 

It took a war to do this. But it 
also took the RFC. In the face of 
cencentrations in other industries, 
the energization of new business is 
becoming more difficult every year. 
If we are reluctant to dissolve these 
giants of industry, then one remedy 


Tq 


is to assist in the adequate caj:italizas 
tion of competitors. Many mediums 
sized concerns cannot secure finan 
cial sources. such as stock issues or 
bond buyers. and, as a result, arg 
falling by the wayside. A recom 
RFC small} 


medium and large business in fur 


stituted could _ serve 
nishing needed capital. 
The Anti-Trust and Monopoly Sub 
committee is carrying on a study @ 
administered prices in our basic in 
dustries. Thus far, we have com 
pleted studies in the steel indust 
and are currently engaged in study: 
ing the practices of the auto indus. 
try. Involved in this investigation of 
administered prices are _ legislative 
questions directly related to existing 
anti-trust law enforcement. 
Illustrative questions are whether 


the extent of existing and increasing 


concentration in some industries such i 


as steel is monopolistic, and, if so, 
whether the result is due to the im 
sufficiency of anti-trust laws or their 
enforcement: whether prices are ak 
ministered in highly concentrated 


industries in such a manner thal 
real price competition 
whether existing anti-trust laws a 

broad enough to reach the problem 
whether present anti-trust laws af 
sufficient to protect the econoitj 
from undue price increases in the 
highly concentrated industries whem 
prices are not the result of open 

ket forces; 


interest is protected by this type @ 


and whether the publi 


pricing practice without the ne 
of legislation. 
To attempt to answer these quesy 
tions at this time would be preg 
mature. A great deal more must be 
learned about the nature and be 
havior of administered prices. For 
this reason. we are going to holt 
further hearings in order to @ 
termine what new laws, if any, a 
required. It is my hope and bell 
that. if it is found that new la 
are required. avenues of strengthél 
ing our anti-trust laws will be fo 
in order to make of them a me 
effective instrument in dealing 
present-day realities. 
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Introduction 


HE PEOPLES of Central and Southeastern Europe may well have been the ‘rst 

“underdeveloped” nations to rise against imperial rule. These agrarian 
Danubian and Balkan peoples, trapped at the juncture of German, Russian and 
Turkish power, began their struggle for independence and economic self-develop.- 
ment some 125 years ago. Countless revolutions and two world wars have stemmed 
from that struggle—which has not ended yet. In the process, the very concept of 
nationalism has acquired new and deeper content. 

Napoleon’s wars, which evoked fateful nationalisms in Russia, Germany and 
Italy, also awakened the subjects of the Ottoman, Hapsburg and Romanov Empires. 
Within two decades of the Congress of Vienna, Greece had rebelled against the 
Sultan, Poland against the Tsar. By 1835, too, the nationalist movement was alive 
in the Austrian Emperor’s major fief: Hungary. Its proud Magyars, wedged in 
by Slavs to the north and south, Germans to the west, Rumanians to the east, 
had yielded their sovereignty to Vienna in the face of the Turkish threat. Now, as 
both the Sublime Porte and the Metternich system paled, the Magyars demanded 
their freedom. 

Hungary’s first revolution, like the three others that were to follow within 110 
years, was part of a general European upheaval. On March 15, 1848, weeks after 
Parisian workers had overthrown the bourgeois monarchy and two days after 
Viennese revolutionists had forced Metternich to flee, Hungarian nationalists 
compelled Emperor Ferdinand I to recognize their independence. In the heady 
spring of revolution, nationalist leader Louis Kossuth ignored delegations of 
Croats, Serbs, Slovaks and Rumanians urging equal recognition for their peoples. 
While the Austrian autocracy battled its own liberals, Croatia’s Ban Joseph 
Jellacic led an army against Kossuth. Soon, Austrian armies also marched and the 
coup de grdce was applied by soldiers of Tsar Nicholas I. On October 6, 1849. 
the first Hungarian Premier, Louis Bathyanny, and 13 military leaders of the 
rebellion were hanged. (The day remained one of national mourning; October 6, 
1956 was chosen as the occasion for the reburial of Laszlo Rajk and his associates, 
hanged by the Communist regime seven years earlier.) 

But the Magyars remained recusant, and, after its defeats at Solferino (1859) 
and Sadowa (1866), Austria was ready to yield. The Ausgleich of 1867, negotiated 
for the Magyars by Ferenc Deak, created the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
But, where the 1848 revolutionaries had promised division of the large estates 
and other social reforms, Hungary’s new sovereignty largely benefited ruling 
barons. Minorities became increasingly restive under their chauvinist rule. 

It is said that the Hapsburg crown prince, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, wished 
to recreate the empire on a federal basis; but it was his assassination, by the 
Serb nationalist Gavrilo Princip at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, that led to the 
empire’s dissolution in general war. Before long, the subject Slavs as well as an 
increasing number of Hungarians were clamoring for a separate peace, if not 
for Austrian defeat. The Russian Revolution of 1917 and Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points released long pent-up social forces, and the Hapsburg edifice, 
assembled with great craft over four centuries, crumbled even before the Emperor 
Karl announced Austria’s surrender on November 3, 1918. 

Hungary’s second revolution was led by Count Michael Karolyi and Professor 
Oscar Jaszi, who proclaimed the Hungarian People’s Republic on November 16. 
Karolyi’s government of Radicals and Social Democrats promised that the new 
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Hungary would be a federation of free nationalities—an “Eastern Switzerland”— 
but it was too late. A confused series of nationalist coups and “succession states” 
ended with the creation of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

Like Kossuth, Karolyi was isolated. On March 20, 1919, the Supreme Allied 
Council formally ordered Hungary to evacuate Transylvania and the eastern 
Magyar lands—including the cities of Szeged and Debrecen—in favor of a 
Rumanian occupation army. Budapest was stunned, but Communist Bela Kun 
promised Soviet aid against Rumania if his party received power in Hungary. 
The day after the Allied ultimatum, moderates left the Karolyi government and 
the Communists entered it—promising nationalization of the land, banks and 
factories. Socialists soon merged with Communists, a Council of Workers, Peasants 
and Soldiers was proclaimed, and Kun formed a Red Army and a “Terror 
Detachment.” The Rumanians finally defeated Kun’s forces and entered Budapest 
on August 4, 1919. Kun and many of his aides (among them Matyas Rakosi) 
fled to Moscow, where Kun was executed in 1937. Other Communists (among them 
Imre Nagy) went underground as a White Terror swept the country under the 
new regime headed by “Regent” Nicholas Horthy. 

Hungarian nationalism in the Horthy era was largely debased by race hate 
and irridentism. In the Treaty of Trianon (1920), old Hungary lost 71 per cent 
of her land, 60 per cent of her population, 83 per cent of her iron production, 
56 per cent of her industrial plants. The neighboring states which had acquired 
these lands became the targets of Horthyist policy. First Fascist Italy, then Nazi 
Germany began to use Hungary in their East European designs. Inside the 
country, as late as 1930, a mere 1,500 landowners held a third of Hungary’s farm 
land. while 71 per cent of the farmers owned but 11 per cent. 

Hungary’s pro-Axis orientation was rewarded in the Munich Pact when it 
annexed Ruthenia and part of southern Slovakia; in August 1940, when it 
occupied upper Transylvania; and in May 1941, when it seized the Vojvodina 
from Yugoslavia. On June 26, 1941, Horthy’s Government joined Hitler’s war 
against Russia. Three years later, soldiers of the Wehrmacht were occupying 
Hungary itself. On October 16, 1944, they installed a Nazi regime under Ferenc 
Szalasi, which carried out innumerable atrocities before the Russian armies 
entered Budapest in January 1945. In World War II, 100,000 Hungarians were 
killed in military action; 220,000 Hungarian Jews perished; material losses 
amounted to 40 per cent of the national income; the 1947 peace treaty restored 
the Trianon frontiers. The jingoistic chauvinism, masked as “pure” nationalism, 
which had been born of the social frustration of 1919 had within a generation 
brought Hungary to a dead end. And all Hungary knew it. 

At the Moscow Conference in October 1944, Churchill and Stalin had agreed 
that the USSR and the West would have an equal say in Hungary. Accordingly, 
the government that entered Budapest with the Soviet Army was a four-party 
coalition of Smallholders, Social Democrats, Communists and National Peasants. 
To it rallied all the forces that had been submerged in the Horthy era. Industry 
was nationalized, and Imre Nagy carried out a radical land reform. In a free 
election in November 1945, the Smallholders won a clear majority (57 per cent), 
but were compelled to maintain the coalition (and Communist control of the 
police). “No enemies on the left” was the mood among Smallholders and Social 
Democrats, to whom Rakosi now applied his celebrated “salami tactics.” With 
the support of the Soviet Army, and despite protest notes by Western diplomats, 
Rakosi successively eliminated, between 1946 and 1950, the right, center, left 
and pro-Communist factions of both major democratic parties, as well as the 
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moderate wing of his own. By 1949, Stalin-type economic policies were in effect— 
including forced collectivization of the peasantry, reduction of real wages for 
workers through piecework norms, and planning chained to the idolum of 
“heavy industry.” Symbol of the latter was the massive steel works at Sztalin- 
varos—in a country which lacked both iron and coking coal. The revolutionaries 
of October 1956 quickly renamed the city Dunapentele. 

But history, as Professor Aron points out, does not move in one direction on 
a single plane. The revolution of 1956 not only revived the socialist ideals of 
1945. It hailed as its chiefs Imre Nagy of the land reform; Bela Kovacs, the 
Smallholder leader kidnapped by the Soviet MVD in 1947; and the Social Demo- 
crat Anna Kethly, whom Rakosi had jailed in 1950. More than that: The demo- 
cratic revolutionists spoke of their country (as their forebears had in 1919) as 
an Eastern Switzerland, free and neutral. Labor again demanded workers’ con- 
trol of industry. And, in the few days of Hungarian freedom, there was talk 
in Budapest streets of union with democratic Austria—perhaps as the first step 
toward a free federation of Danube peoples. 

Once again, as in 1848, 1918 and 1945, Hungary’s fate was in the hands of 
other powers. One of these crushed her; the others stood helpless and divided. 
Yet, there seemed little doubt that the masses of the Hungarian people—both by 
their heroism and by the maturity of their social program—had rent the Soviet 
imperial fabric. In the words of the Yugoslav rebel Milovan Djilas: “With the 
Hungarian people’s revolution, a new chapter began in the history of humanity.” 
That chapter will be written in our time, and at its end Hungary will win a 
new and finer nationhood than any of which Magyars have dreamed since 1848. 
For they have earned it. 

—ANATOLE SHuB, Managing Editor, THE New LEADER 
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The MEANING of HUNGARY 


By Raymond Aron 
. @. 2 *& 8.96 &. Be Ps ww * 


M* THAN a year has passed since the tragic days of November 1956 
when Russian tanks suppressed the Hungarian Revolution. In 
Budapest today, order prevails. Janos Kadar heads what he describes as a 
“worker-peasant” government. Nearly 200,000 Hungarians have left their 
homeland, The heroes of the revolution are scattered among various countries. 
The most fortunate, those with special skills or whose health aroused no mis- 
givings among the American immigration authorities, are now on the far side 
of the Atlantic. Thousands of others look questioningly to the future in neutral 
Austria, which continues to give a lesson in generosity to the major Western 
powers. 

Today, denunciations, appeals and resolutions of protest are all equally 
futile. Russian tanks have temporarily restored the Soviet European empire. 
The accounts of Western eye-witnesses and Hungarian émigrés have become 
so numerous that only fanatics and the wilfully blind can any longer doubt 
what happened. Let us confine ourselves here to quoting the summary drawn 
up by the United Nations Special Committee, giving the conclusions reached 
by the representatives of Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia and Uruguay, 
who were instructed to investigate the events in Hungary: 

“1. What took place in Hungary in October and November 1956 was a 
spontaneous national uprising, due to long-standing grievances which had 
caused resentment among the people. .. . 

“2... . From start to finish, the uprising was led by students, workers, 
soldiers and intellectuals, many of whom were Communists or former Com- 
munists. The majority of political demands put forward during the revolution 
included a stipulation that democratic socialism should be the basis of the 
Hungarian political structure and that such social achievements as the land 
reform should be safeguarded. . . . 

“3. The uprising was not planned in advance. It was the universal testimony 
of witnesses examined by the Committee that events took participants by sur- 
prise. .. . Two factors would seem to have brought . . . resentment to a head. 
The first of these was the news received on October 19 of a successful move by 
Poland for greater independence from the USSR. . . . The second factor was 
the acute disappointment felt by the people when Erno Gero, First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) party, in 
his speech on the evening of October 23, failed to meet any of the popular 
demands. . . . 




















































“4... It would appear that the Soviet authorities had taken steps as early 
as October 20 to make armed intervention in Hungary possible. . . . 

“5. The demonstrations on October 23 were at first entirely peaceable. . . . 
While disappointment at Mr. Gerd’s speech may have angered the crowds, it 
would hardly of itself have sufficed to turn the demonstration into an armed 
uprising. That this happened was due to the action of the AVH [secret police] 
in opening fire on the people outside the radio building. Within a few hours, 
Soviet tanks were in action against the Hungarians. . . . 

“7. When Mr. [Imre] Nagy became Prime Minister, he was not at first able 
to exercise the full powers of that office. Only when the grip of the AVH was 
loosened by the victory of the insurgents was he able to take an independent 
stand. . . . Seeing that his countrymen were united in their desire for other 
forms of government and the departure of Soviet troops, he threw in his lot 
with the insurgents. . . . 

“10. Steps were taken by the Workers’ Councils during this period to give 
the workers real control of nationalized industrial undertakings and to abolish 
unpopular institutions, such as the production norms... . 

“11. ... Action taken by the Hungarian people in their spontaneous upris- 
ing succeeded in ridding them for a few days of the apparatus of police 
terror. This democratic achievement of a united people was indeed threat- 
ened by a form of ‘counter-revolution’ and it was to this that it succumbed. 
However, the ‘counter-revolution’ consisted in the setting up by Soviet armed 
forces of Mr. Kadar and his colleagues in opposition to a government which 
enjoyed the overwhelming support of the people of Hungary. 

“12. Following the second Soviet intervention on November 4, there has 
been no evidence of popular support for Mr. Kadar’s government. . . . 

“13. In the light of the extent of foreign intervention, consideration of the 
Hungarian question by the United Nations was legally proper and, moreover, 
it was requested by a legal government of Hungary. . .. A massive armed 
intervention by one power on the territory of another, with the avowed inten- 
tion of interfering with the internal affairs of the country, must, by the 
Soviet’s own definition of aggression, be a matter of international concern.” 


1. Cracks in the Soviet Bloc 


FTER World War II, Eastern Europe as a whole presented a uniform 
facade to the outside world. In Poland and Rumania, in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, the imposition of the Soviet pattern had proceeded by the 
same stages, the same political and economic institutions were in evidence, 
and, from the death of Stalin on, there was the same alternation between ten- 
sion and relaxation, the same effort toward liberalization from above. 
Nowhere could the Communist party have seized total power unaided. In 
each case, it had needed the help of the Red Army. The actual strength of 
the Communist party varied from one country to another. In the free elec- 
tions of 1945-46, it gained n:~:» than a third of the votes in Czechoslovakia, 
17 per cent in Hungary. In Poland and East Germany, the merger of the 
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Socialist and Communist parties made it impossible to estimate exactly how 
many adherents each party had. The transition from “anti-fascist coalition” 
to “national front” followed a similar course in all the “people’s democra- 
cies,” employing the political-police method that Rakosi dubbed “salami 
tactics.” In Hungary, the Smallholders party gained an absolute majority of 
the votes (57 per cent), but, with the support of the Occupation authorities, 
the Communist party retained the Ministry of the Interior and control of the 
police (AVH). The non-Communist parties were reduced to impotence within 
a few years; their leaders were arrested on trumped-up conspiracy charges. 
Communists, or opportunists who had decided to play the Communist game, 
stepped into their places. By late 1948, whether the anti-Communist parties 
had been officially dissolved or continued to lead a shadow existence, it was 
the party of Moscow that wielded all power. 

Tito’s refusal to conform provoked a crisis which, once more, seemed only 
to confirm the homogeneity of Eastern Europe and its common destiny. In 
each of the “people’s democracies,” a purge was conducted. In this instance, 
too, a general formula was hastily found, and those Communists who had 
spent the war not in Moscow but in the underground were accused of conspir- 
ing with Tito, or of nationalist deviation, and were eliminated. This was the 
formula applied to Kostov, Gomulka and Rajk, but it scarcely covered the 
case of Slansky in Czechoslovakia or the victims of the purges in Albania 
and Rumania. Hence, in each purge the Stalinist police employed a variety 
of pretexts. Slansky’s fate—taking a cue from the Soviet anti-Semitic cam- 
paign—was linked with the Czech Party Secretary’s role in giving aid to 
Israel. Elsewhere, the purges did not affect “national Communists” because 
none could be found, though that did not prevent the sacrifice of some leaders 
to the necessary “proletarian vigilance.” At the time, Western observers 
attached little importance to what was later to prove a cardinal distinction: 
Laszlo Rajk in Hungary had confessed and been put to death; Wladyslaw 
Gomulka in Poland had been arrested and tortured, but not tried and exe- 
cuted. The Stalinist leaders in Warsaw showed themselves less fanatical or 
servile than those in Prague or Budapest. 

From 1953 on, the differences among the satellites seemed to grow more 
marked. From Moscow, the movement to relax the terror spread to all of 
them, but the degree of relaxation varied. There was even something unique in 
Nagy’s disgrace and Rakosi’s return to power in April 1955. The recrudes- 
cence of Stalinism in Hungary ran counter to the general trend in the Soviet 
world, a trend that was accelerated by the 20th Soviet Party Congress in Feb- 
ruary 1956. Since 1956, Moscow’s general line has been apparent in all the 
satellites, but its interpretation has varied from country to country. Between 
Poland and Hungary, where the intellectuals have passionately denounced 
Stalinism, and Rumania and Czechoslovakia, where discipline has been main- 
tained in denouncing the cult of personality, the gulf is immense. 

In all the satellites, the economic regime is fundamentally the same. But 
one might also say that all the Western democracies have “the same economic 
regime,” and yet we cannot ignore the differences between, say, the American 
and French economies. The attitude of American workers toward capitalism 
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can be explained by the results it has produced across the Atlantic, just as 
the French workers’ attitude is governed by their own experience. To what 
extent does “the same Soviet regime” also produce divergent results? 

Abstractly, the problem might be posed in these terms: To what extent 
does the regime (including the mode of production and basis of ownership) 
determine the volume of production, the rate of increase, and the standard 
of living? The most ardent supporter of free-market operations does not 
claim more than that state planning leads to greater losses than the imperfec- 
tions of the price mechanism. If a regime modeled on that of the Soviet 
Union were imposed on a country that had attained the level of industrializa- 
tion of Great Britain or the United States, neither the level of production 
nor the standard of living would correspond to those of the Soviet Union 
or Hungary. In other words, even if one assumed that the same regime 
prevailed throughout the satellites, the peoples themselves would have 
differing experiences of it, depending on the state of their economy at the 
outset and their national resources. 

It is true that, when the process of Sovietization began, conditions in all 
the countries of Eastern Europe (except Czechoslovakia) were roughly 
similar. In all of them, the economy was predominantly agricultural, and 
industry, being insufficiently developed, was unable to absorb the surplus 
of manpower which remained in the countryside, only half employed. The 
Soviet Union was able to impose not only its own theory but its own 
practice because these countries, reduced to the status of satellites, had 
similar tasks to accomplish: to absorb the surplus peasant population and 
hence to invest heavily and consume little. Moreover, the satellite govern- 
ments wanted to accomplish this common task by the same methods: 
rigid state planning, absolute priority for heavy industry, prices fixed by 
the planning authorities, and the swiftest possible collectivization of agricul- 
ture. In other words, what led outside observers to look upon the Soviet 
zone as a homogeneous whole was not an implicit conviction that state 
planning or collective ownership always yields the same deplorable results, 
but the reality of a single system of state planning aimed at obtaining the 
same results. 

Even if one sets aside Czechoslovakia, two sources of difference still enter 
the picture: the natural conditions proper to each country and the degree 
of inefficiency of the regime. In this respect, Hungary seems to me to repre- 
sent an extreme case, The creation of a steel industry in a country possessing 
neither coking coal nor iron was dictated by dogma, contrary to all common 
sense. The smaller the country, the more the attempt to reproduce the struc- 
ture of the Soviet Union on a miniature scale becomes absurd. The 
collectivization of agriculture, coming only a few years after an agrarian 
reform which liquidated the great feudal landholdings, was bound to arouse 
fierce opposition. 

This policy, which was clearly contrary to the interests and aspirations 
of the Hungarian people, was conducted with pitiless brutality by the Com- 
munist party. The latter was not, at the outset, simply an instrument of 
the Occupation authorities. When World War II ended, workers, liberals 





and intellectuals either put their faith in the Party or dreamed of cooperating 
with it to build a new Hungary that would be genuinely democratic and 
socialist in the Western meaning of those terms. But, as the material con- 
ditions of life and state tyranny grew progressively worse, the regime 
appeared more and more as the screen or the active agent of Russian 
domination. The authorities seemed to find constantly new means of 
exasperating the nation: The economic plans condemned the workers to 
starvation wages; collectivization and compulsory deliveries at low prices 
were hated by the peasants; the suppression of all intellectual freedom 
confronted the intellectuals with the dilemma of remaining silent or being 
purged; the secret police threatened all Hungarians alike, not sparing even 
the most determined Stalinists; the teaching of Russian was compulsory, 
Army uniforms resembled those of the occupying power, and every emblem 
bore the red star. And day after day an enslaved press assured this people, 
deprived of all incentive to live, that it was indeed fortunate and must 
thank the Russians for its good fortune. 

Is Hungary’s utter rejection of Communism an exceptional case? It is 
difficult to give a categorical reply, but certain facts are indisputable: No 
Communist regime (not even the one that has held sway in Russia for forty 
years) permits free elections or even public discussion of basic principles. 
In none of the countries of Eastern Europe would the Communist party 
be capable of winning a genuine election; it was unable to ten years ago, 
and it would be unable to today. This party which claims to embody the 
Masses, the Proletariat and History stubbornly refuses to submit itself to 
the choice of free men. 

In Czechoslovakia, the conditions of Communist rule are somewhat less 
severe. Heavy industry has been developed at the expense of light industry— 
hardly a rational procedure from the standpoint of Czech interests, but 
still less painful than forcing industrialization on a predominantly agricul- 
tural population. The standard of living is a good deal lower than it would 
be if the country had remained on the right side of the Iron Curtain and 
there is discontent everywhere, but the Czechs are far from the despair 
and exasperation felt in Hungary. They would vote against the Party if 
they could vote at all, but they know that there will be no elections and there- 
fore bear their troubles with patience. 

The contrast between Czech submission and Hungarian or Polish heroism 
is perhaps explained as much by historical tradition as by present circum- 
stances. Hungarian or Polish nationalism may not be stronger than the 
Rumanian or Czech variety, but it is certainly different. Hungary and Poland 
were both great powers on a European scale at one time. Since they are 
nations that have known how to rule, their nationalism bears an aristocratic 
imprint and is turned against the East in an attitude of hostility and 
resistance. Being largely Roman Catholic, the two peoples are remote from 
the Orthodox tradition and unamenable to the worship of the state which 
Russian Communism has brought. 

The national sentiments of the Poles and Hungarians were for a long 
time closely bound up with the idea of a powerful state, The hero of the 
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revolution of 1848, Kossuth, who wanted to liberate his own people, was 
indifferent to the national demands of the other peoples gathered under 
the crown of St. Stephen. Between the two wars, Hungarian national senti- 
ment invoked historical rights more than national self-determination. (Simi- 
larly, roughly a third of the Republic of Poland during the same period 
consisted of national minorities.) After World War II, however, nostalgia 
for the past was smothered by the hardships of the present. The Hungarian 
people wanted to live as one nation, and not to reconstitute a multi-national 
kingdom which had become an anachronism. Having for many years been 
dominated by an aristocracy, the Poles and Hungarians showed their sense 
of noble values and their scorn for bourgeois reasonableness. (In London, 
during the war, nothing was more striking than the contrast between the 
Czech and the Polish attitudes toward the Russians. The Czechs looked 
for salvation in concessions and opportunism, the Poles in resistance. The 
Czechs would probably have avoided Sovietization if they had adopted the 
attitude of the Poles or the Finns.) 


2. Why Poland Was Different 


Wan. role must be assigned to the profound traditional forces at 
work in the events of 1956, there were causes nearer at hand that 
render these events intelligible. Nagy’s first return to power had brought a 
more advanced “liberalization” than in the other satellites (including libera- 
tion of many political prisoners, authorization for peasants to leave the 
collective farms, and reduction of the investment program). In 1955, Nagy 
was accused of deviation for the second time, removed as Prime Minister, 
and expelled from the Party. Rakosi himself then tried to put into practice 
from above the de-Stalinization policy that had become obligatory following 
the 20th Party Congress and Khrushchev’s “secret speech.” Thus, the man 
who above all others was responsible for the trial and execution of Laszlo 
Rajk now announced that the former Foreign Minister had been the victim 
of a “miscarriage of justice and fabricated charges.” The Hungarian Stalinist 
team of Rakosi and Geré, probably the worst of any in Eastern Europe 
(and the most hated), attempted to retain power by adopting de-Stalinization 
just as it had adopted all the preceding Party lines emanating from Moscow. 

Throughout 1956, the world watched this new development with growing 
stupefaction. Soviet institutions still remained, but press censorship and 
outward orthodoxy had mysteriously vanished. Polish and Hungarian writers 
compared Stalin to Hitler and demanded freedom—not the sort of “freedom” 
that is acquired by agreeing with the opinions of the ruling powers, but 
genuine freedom, the freedom to say No, to love or to hate, to make one’s 
own choice. But the real question was whether a foreign-dominated one-party 
regime, with a planned economy and program of rapid industrialization, 
could afford the luxury of a free press and literature. One wondered 
anxiously how long the regime would tolerate this freedom and which of 
the two would succumb first. 
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In October and November 1956, in Poland as in Hungary, it was freedom 
that emerged triumphant over the regime. In Poland, freedom reached a 
compromise with the regime that was acceptable to the Russians. In Hungary, 
freedom was destroyed in its hour of triumph by Soviet tanks. 

Ever since then, there has been endless speculation on the reasons for the 
Polish success and the Hungarian catastrophe. A comparison of the two situa- 
tions should help clarify these reasons. When Khrushchev and his companions 
landed in Warsaw on October 19, 1956, the Central Committee of the Polish 
Workers’ (Communist) party was in session and fully resolved to elect 
Gomulka First Secretary of the Party. Jozef Cyrankiewicz and Edward 
Ochab, Poland’s leaders during the Stalinist period, had made common cause 
with Gomulka against the die-hard Stalinists of the Natolin group. One of 
Gomulka’s friends, Marjan Spychalski, had been given command of the 
Army, and the workers’ militia had been mobilized. With the Party behind 
him, Gomulka could offer the Soviet delegates a choice between accepting 
a regime which proclaimed itself Communist and remained faithful to the 
Warsaw Pact, and undertaking military intervention. The Polish Army would 
have been no more of a match for the Russians than the Hungarian Army, 
and the West would no more have come to Poland’s assistance than it did 
to Hungary’s. But the Moscow leaders knew it was in their own interest to 
avoid resorting to tanks, which would destroy the semblance of proletarian 
solidarity and disclose the reality of oppression. Khrushchev, Mikoyan, 
Molotov and Zhukov chose the first of the two alternatives. 

At no point during the Hungarian Revolution was a similar alternative pre- 
sented to the Russians. It was not the fault of the revolutionaries; the situa- 
tion was not the same. Gomulka and his friends had been imprisoned and 
tortured; Rajk and his friends were dead. Cyrankiewicz did not inspire such 
scorn or hatred among the revisionists as to debar him from leading a govern- 
ment in the post-Stalin era. But Rakosi and Geré knew what feelings they 
inspired and therefore clung as long as they could to the old policy. There 
was no possibility of reforming the Hungarian Party in the Polish fashion. 
There were too many revisionists among the Communists, and they diverged 
too widely from Rakosi’s faction, for the Party to preserve its unity and 
control the course of events once the power of Rakosi and the political police 
had been broken. The tragedy of Hungary was to have a Communist party 
that was both too Hungarian and not Hungarian enough: The great majority 
of the Party members shared in the revolt and the aspirations of the masses, 
while a minority opposed the movement to the bitter end, less through fanati- 
cism than out of concern for its own interests. The minority, being too deeply 
imbued with Soviet-style Communism, would not give way, while the others 
were not sufficiently imbued with it to find a solution acceptable to the 
Kremlin. 

Geré’s speech, after his return from Yugoslavia, exasperated the popula- 
tion, The shots fired into the crowd massed before the Radio Building un- 
leashed the revolution. From that moment on, the tragedy followed its own 
course. Imre Nagy was compromised by the intervention of the Soviet Army, 
for which he was falsely held responsible. By the time he had managed to 



















































clear himself, the revolutionaries were in control all over the country and 
were no longer content to put forward their demands within the framework 
of the Communist regime. Withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact and the hold- 
ing of free elections would have destroyed the two pillars of Communism: 
the guiding role of the Soviet Union and the omnipotence of the Party. 

On October 23, the workers, students and writers would have been content 
with the formation of a Nagy government and the promise of a more liberal 
and national regime. A week later, the victorious revolutionaries were de- 
manding freedom in every sphere—freedom of the press, of ideas, of religion, 
of political discussion; they wanted a parliament and free competition among 
parties; they demanded total independence for Hungary. That which had 
been considered impossible—a people defeating single-handed a totalitarian 
state—had suddenly become a reality. In the face of bureaucratic tyranny and 
Russian domination, the watchwords of 1848—“freedom, nationhood, jus- 
tice” —were restored to all their pristine freshness. 

It is easy enough to call it madness: The men in the Kremlin could scarcely 
have been expected to accept such a moral, political and military disaster. 
But the leaders and fighters of the Hungarian Revolution knew better than we 
did the risks they were taking. The withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact was 
not the cause of the second Russian intervention but a supreme attempt to 
avoid it. The speech by Cardinal Mindszenty was noble and dignified; even if 
he had avoided or modified a few of the expressions to which objections have 
been voiced, nothing essential would have been changed. 

It would not be right to set an ex post facto seal of inevitability on a series 
of events that might easily have ended differently if a few details had been 
altered. But it would be even more indecent to deprive a people’s tragedy of 
its pathos and grandeur by blaming the weakness of a leader or the passions 
of a mob. Rakosi and his followers had driven intransigence too far; the 
Hungarians hated their masters and the Russian tyranny behind them too 
deeply. When the point of explosion was reached, the people were bound to 
persist to the bitter end in their demands—demands that Khrushchev in turn 
was bound to regard as incompatible with the interests of the Soviet Empire. 


3. What Kind of Revolution? 


OMMUNIST propaganda has naturally denounced the Hungarian uprising 
os as a “counter-revolution.” If by counter-revolution is meant a return to 
the regime that existed before the revolution or the restoration of power to the 
privileged, then the argument is unfounded and does not merit discussion. If, 
on the other hand, counter-revolution means any deviation from the Commu- 
nist regime, then the Hungarian uprising was indeed a counter-revolution in 
the same way that the restoration of parliamentary democracy in Italy and 
Germany was a counter-revolution in relation to Fascism and Nazism. To 
be sure, the Hungarian Revolution tended to create or re-establish institutions 
which the Communists consider inseparable from bourgeois democracy and 
thus anterior, in the historical process, to the Communist regime. But what 





then calls for criticism is the philosophy which assumes that history moves in 
only one direction, and which, by positing Communism as the final stage, can 
find no other word for anti-Communist revolution but “counter-revolution.” 

As a number of commentators have pointed out, the classes dispossessed by 
a social revolution—the nobles, big landowners and bankers—are incapable 
in themselves of launching a counter-revolution. In losing their land and 
capital, they lose the very source of their influence and authority. How could 
the Hungarian aristocrats have possibly swayed the smallholder peasants, 
students and soldiers? In laying the blame on “ringleaders” and “agents of 
Western imperialism,” the Communists are actually aping the 19th-century 
bourgeoisie, which, being incapable of understanding the grievances of the 
masses, attributed their revolt to a few satanic conspirators. 

On the other hand, if “socialist democracy,” as the only revolutionary 
democracy, implies the rule of a single party, then the Hungarians embarked 
on a course that the Communists, to their everlasting shame, were obliged to 
describe as counter-revolutionary. For the democracy that the Hungarians 
longed for so ardently, and for which they were ready to die, was the democ- 
racy that Communists dismiss as “formal.” Such names as Radio Kossuth, 
the Bem Statue and the Petéfi Circle take us back to the days when freedom 
and nationhood went hand in hand. The new alliance between them in Hun- 
gary was neither anachronistic nor accidental. 

In his Politics, Aristotle, after comparing the principal forms of govern- 
ment, proceeds to study the revolutions which in each case put an end to their 
existence. Once one has broken with the unilinear concept of history, bour- 
geois democracy and the Soviet system appear not as two successive stages of 
development but rather as two of the superstructures of an industrial society. 
Une can then try to find out how Soviet regimes perish, just as one studies 
the means by which democratic regimes are overthrown. 

We can observe three types of revolution which put an end to democracy: 
the legal assumption of power by an authoritarian party, owing to the paraly- 
sis of parliament (as in the case of Mussolini and Hitler) ; the coup d’état, 
either peaceful or violent (the numerous Latin American overturns and the 
Spanish Civil War are examples) ; and, finally, military defeat, invasion or 
“liberation” (France in 1940, Eastern Europe in 1945). There has never 
been any doubt that a totalitarian regime may also fall victim to a military 
defeat. The overthrow of Mussolini and of Perén proved that even a long- 
established regime has no immunity against a conspiracy of “reactionary” or 
“liberal” forces, led by a king or hostile generals. But neither Fascism nor 
Peronism was totalitarian, In the Third Reich, the plot of July 20 failed. 

What we had not yet seen in this century, in an authoritarian state, was 
a popular revolution that began with a riot and ended in the conquest of the 
state. Yet, this is exactly what happened in Hungary. It was a revolution which 
ran entirely true to the 19th-century legend, which began in the streets and 
ended in the seat of government, and which the tardiness of the authorities 
and the impatience of the masses drove to an extremism that no one had 
envisaged at the start. It is worth recalling that in 1848, in France, the 
dynastic opposition had no desire to overthrow the Orleanist monarchy. The 





resignation of Guizot and the extension of the right to vote would have been 
sufficient, if done in time. Perhaps even the resignation of Guizot would have 
been enough if shots fired accidentally by the soldiers had not enraged the 
crowd. Precisely the same drama took place in Hungary 108 years later. 

The Hungarian Revolution emerged victorious throughout the country, 
not just in the capital. The Communist party disintegrated; the political police 
and those Party members who were too compromised by Stalinism tried to 
hide, while the great mass of Communists joined the insurrection. Journalists 
and sociologists continued to assert that a people cannot wrest victory from a 
totalitarian regime, and in a sense they were right. But the Hungarian regime 
had for some months tolerated freedom of speech; the ruling class had lost 
its unity and its self-confidence. Thus, the revolution of October had been 
preceded by a movement to reverse the totalitarian process. While the 
“ruling clique,” Rakosi and Geré, still clung to power, the majority of the 
Politburo wanted to get rid of them; the press had been half-restored to free- 
dom, and the intellectuals were permitted to criticize, to question and to make 
demands; finally, most members of the Party, out of hostility toward the 
Russians and horror at the former tyranny, were in sympathy with the in- 
surgents even before the first shot was fired. 

An anti-totalitarian revolution is possible, just as the revolutions against 
monarchy and absolutism were possible during the last century. The question 
is how often all the circumstances whose conjunction favored the Hungarian 
Revolution can be expected to coincide. Actually, the two essential conditions 
—an identity of aims between the Party militants and the people, and an 
unwillingness by the soldiers to suppress an insurrection—may well exist 
already throughout Eastern Europe, with only the presence of the Red Army 
preserving an appearance to the contrary. 


4, The Fight for Socialist Ideals 


ANY Westerners feared that the younger generation in Eastern Europe 
had been won over to the gospel of Marx, as interpreted by Lenin and 
Stalin. Such fears have now been dispelled. Apart from a few philosophers, 
men attribute the same meaning to the word “freedom” on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. For the ordinary man, freedom does not mean the recognition 
of necessity, but the right and the opportunity to protest against those who 
pose as the interpreters of necessity. 
Eastern European workers, such as those in East Germany, Czechoslovakia 


and even Hungary, who have known Western trade-unionism cannot fail to § 


recognize the difference between unions that urge greater efforts by the 
workers and unions that demand wage increases and improvements in work- 
ing conditions—in other words, between unions that are on the employers 
side on the pretext that there is only one employer, the socialist state, and 
unions that are on the workers’ side because the employers are capitalists. 
Workers only recently recruited from the countryside, and wholely ignorant 


of bourgeois-democratic institutions, cannot but experience feelings similar § 
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to those of the Western European proletariat at the beginning of the last 
century, when Marx was observing their sufferings and waxing indignant at 
the heartless ferocity of the capitalists. It matters little whether the philoso- 
pher looks upon “bureaucracy” as a “separate class” or not. The fact is 
that the new Soviet society permits vast differences of income and includes 
a privileged minority. Under socialism in its Stalinist version, the existence 
of special privilege is either systematically denied or else declared to be an 
expression of justice or the law of History. And even if the sociologist or 
economist concludes that, all things considered, the Soviet regime presents 
a favorable balance sheet, this can hardly be expected to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of those who have to pay the price in forced industrialization. 

True, if the regime comes on the heels of a phase of inflation and chaos, as 
in China, the guarantee of a daily bowl of rice will be regarded by the masses 
as real progress. If it follows a period of national humiliation and wins exter- 
nal successes, as in Russia and China, pride in new-found national power 
may compensate for sacrifices and sufferings. And the sons of workers and 
peasants whom the revolution enables to study and improve their position in 
the social hierarchy are grateful to the regime. Yet, in Hungary even the 
activist minority finally became exasperated. Why did these students, workers, 
writers and artists finally rise against the regime? All the eyewitness accounts 
strike the same note. All these people, young or old, Communists or non- 
Communists, Catholics or non-believers, ex-Socialists or former peasants, 
were revolted by the contradiction between the ideology and the reality. They 
were revolutionaries who proclaimed the very ideals of the regime they were 
fighting against. 

Communist doctrine does not introduce any original system of values, The 
bourgeois conception of the world and of society grew up in opposition to 
the traditional conception of the Catholic Church and the ancien régime. 
Socialism claims that it can bring bourgeois values to fruition, giving all men 
a share in the benefits of science and industry, establishing authentic democ- 
racy, rescuing the economy from capitalist paralysis, and saving the workers 
from exploitation and poverty. The rule of a single party was at first justified 
by the dictatorship of the proletariat and therefore held to be transitory; 
intellectual orthodoxy was introduced by invoking the necessities of socialist 
construction, but the principles of science and of intellectual freedom were 
never really abandoned. Economic inequality has been accepted as necessary 
during the socialist phase (“to each according to his work”), but the doctrine 
has continued to condemn useless privileges which do not help to build up 
the economy. 

The material and moral demands of the Hungarian rebels, during the first 
phase, could be presented without hypocrisy as a return to “socialist truth” 
after “the cult of personality” and “the crimes of the Rakosi clique.” An 
improvement in living conditions may have been in conflict with Communist 
planning targets and the breakneck drive toward industrialization, intellectual 
freedom certainly involves a contradiction with Soviet practice under Stalin 
and even Lenin, and the doctrine of national independence is surely at vari- 
ance with the reality of the Soviet Empire. But none of these principles in 
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themselves contradict the socialist idea or even Moscow propaganda. This 
conflict between theory and practice in the Soviet system also makes it pos- 
sible to understand how the regime’s intellectuals could develop in two direc. 
tions—one tending toward revolt, the other toward acceptance—with the 
same characteristic blend of fanaticism, opportunism and cynicism that we 
find among Western Communists. 

Since Communist doctrine (or propaganda) was in part responsible for the 
revolt against Soviet practice, it also influenced the revolutionaries’ view of 
the future. No one can say what sort of Hungary the Hungarians would have 
built with the Soviet Army out of the way, but on one point the leaders of the 
revived political parties remained socialists: Even if they envisaged the pres- 
ervation or restoration of a certain degree of private ownership in trade, 
agriculture and commerce, they did not question the collective ownership of 
factories or the notion of state planning. On the other side of the Iron Curtain, 
the opponents of Stalinist totalitarianism are firmly anti-capitalist. They are 
looking for a “third formula” which would do away with Stalinist tyranny 
without bringing a return to private ownership of the means of production. 

In Hungary and Poland, Communism, through its ideology more than its 
institutions, exerted a powerful influence toward a democratic and egalitarian 
society. It eliminated the last vestiges of the social structure inherited from 
feudalism and emphasized the desirability of reducing the social distance 
between individuals and classes. The ravages of war had laid the ground- 
work for whole nations to be transformed into a proletariat. The Commu- 
nists, perhaps even against their own wishes, raised equality of shared cir- 
cumstances to the status of an ideal. 

In Hungary and Poland, the Communists placed themselves in the fore- 
front of the movement toward a secular, rationalist society. For the Stalinists, 
the most serious long-range threat came not from the former aristocrats or 
even the Catholic Church, but from the men of the Left, whether Communist 
or non-Communist, who had grown disillusioned at the contrast between lib- 
eral, egalitarian theory and authoritarian, hierarchical practice. 

Inevitably, the question arises: Was Hungary an extreme or exceptional 
case? That it was an extreme case can scarcely be doubted. The contrast 
between theory and practice is not usually that striking. The masses and the 
power élite do not usually react with such violence. For example, the privi- 
leged minority in Czechoslovakia or the Soviet Union, which now enjoys or 
will soon enjoy living conditions comparable to those of the Western middle 
class, forgets the gulf between the ideals of the distant Revolution and the 
present reality of an administrative hierarchy and an authoritarian state. 
The masses come to accept a regime which guarantees them employment and 
which offers, in good times and bad alike, a gradual increase in wages. Yet, 


two further questions inescapably arise: For a bureaucratic regime, isn’t it a § 


source of weakness to pin its faith on the millennium? And doesn’t a regime 
which actually prolongs the tradition of Oriental despotism remain prey to a 
hidden contradiction so long as it claims to embody the final stage of 
Western rationalism? 

Marxism-Leninism is just another version of the quest for the revolutionary 
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millennium. It wins over the masses and convinces the intellectuals in coun- 
tries which suffer poverty and exploitation, which have lost confidence in 
reforms and parliamentary methods. It promises development of the nation’s 
productive forces, moral progress, the disappearance of classes, and respect 
for humanist values. Instead of that, however, a regime created by Marxism- 
Leninism, even when it discards the pathological aspects of Stalinism, inevi- 
tably resurrects the fundamental structures of classic Oriental despotism. 

A Soviet regime tends to concentrate all power, political and social, in the 
hands of a minority. The suppression of private property, the abolition of 
political parties, and control of the churches insure that no focus of power 
can survive outside the state. This means a return to despotism in its elemen- 
tary form, to a duality between the governed mass and the hierarchy which 
is manifested in every sphere, social, administrative and political. A regime 
of this type is less at variance with Russian tradition than with Western 
democracy. A really fundamental break with the past would have entailed 
limitation of the power of the state and the increasing emergence of autono- 
mous centers of social and political power. Bolshevism was certainly a revolu- 
tion, but in the original meaning of the word: It took hold of Russian society, 
after the interlude of freedom between February and October 1917, and 
turned it back into the mold of despotism. 

The Russian people perhaps submits more readily to this regime than the 
other peoples of Eastern Europe—not only because in Russia it is a national 
regime, but because the other Eastern European peoples were for centuries 
shaped by Western civilization and have known the separation of spiritual 
and temporal powers, the Age of Enlightenment, and rationalist and demo- 
cratic values. Communism gained the allegiance of some intellectuals and 
revolutionaries because it seemed to be a continuation and a fulfilment of 
“progressive” aspirations. But the Soviet compromise between liberal aspira- 
tions and the despotic tradition is more foreign to the Poles and the Hun- 
garians than to the Russians. 

But can that compromise last even in Russia itself? Can an industrial 
society be fitted into the framework of an Oriental despotism? The reality 
of an authoritarian, bureaucratic regime gradually wears away belief in the 
millennium. When the masses demand greater material welfare, and the 
privileged classes demand greater freedom, don’t these two forms of ideologi- 
cal indiscipline inevitably bring changes that affect the very essence of 
totalitarianism and bureaucratic despotism? 


5. Was Defeat Inevitable? 


sg questions concern the future. The present is another matter, and 
no amount of literature should be allowed to mask its horror. Imre Nagy 
is in prison, and Janos Kadar, the perfect image of a traitor—a traitor to 
himself as much as to others—parades as the representative of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Arrests and executions continue. The Hungarian 
nation has lost its best sons in imprisonment or exile. 























































Could the West have prevented the Hungarian tragedy? Could it have for- 
bidden the Russians to crush the revolt? I am afraid the answer must be 
No. Those who accuse the West are disregarding the facts or taking refuge in 
demagogy. 

Much has been made of the unfortunate coincidence in time between the 
Hungarian Revolution and the attack on Suez. Indignation was divided be- 
tween the Russian intervention and the Anglo-French aggression, with every- 
one choosing a different target for his anger. Some justified Hungary and de- 
nounced Suez, some justified Suez and denounced Hungary, and some de- 
nounced both. The Prime Minister of India showed more ardor in opposing 
the Anglo-French aggression than the Russian intervention. Most French 
intellectuals, apart from the Communists and “progressives,” spoke out more 
strongly against Moscow than against London and Paris. (Although opposed 
to the Suez expedition, I belonged to this last group.) 

Nehru and the major part of Afro-Asian opinion were especially sensitive 
to aggression committed by European colonialist powers against a country 
with a non-Western civilization which had only recently escaped from the 
imperialist yoke. When Europeans oppress one another, the Indians are 
inclined to take a neutral attitude: What else can one expect from white men 
and colonialists! Nor was India’s stand on Hungary and Suez altogether free 
of opportunism; after all, the Soviet Union is a great and powerful nation. ... 

In particular, the attack on Egypt outraged American policy-makers. The 
United States had decreed that, in disputed areas, there should be no recourse 
to regular armies. The infiltration of Israel by fedayeen, and the sending of 
Egyptian arms to the Algerian rebels, were most regrettable, of course, but 
they still came under the broad heading of cold-war methods. Israel’s Sinai 
operation, on the other hand, was completely inadmissible. This attitude, in 
effect, meant recognizing the legitimacy of guerrilla warfare. 

Yet, when the Soviet Union hurled thousands of tanks and tens of thou- 
sands of men against a small, unarmed nation, American opinion was less 
deeply shaken than European opinion. The Americans had never expected the 
Communists to act otherwise, but they were shocked to find their democratic 
allies, Britain and France, playing the part of aggressors. In the final analysis, 
however, all this was merely rationalization. For the truth of the matter is 
that the unwritten law of the atomic age permits the Soviet Union to do what- 
ever it likes in its own zone. And Hungary belongs to that zone. 

If the Suez expedition had not taken place, the Russians would still have 
suppressed the Hungarian Revolution and the West would still have stood by 
without raising a finger. Those who blame the West for remaining passive 
should tell us what could have been done instead. The fact is that in such 
situations the alternatives are brutally simple: either military intervention or 
else passivity camouflaged by verbal indignation. Those who reject the second 
course without explicitly accepting the first are merely deluding themselves. 
It is perfectly clear that the Western nations have never had any intention of 
waging war against the Soviet Union—or even of risking a war—in order to 
liberate the countries of Eastern Europe. 

Hungary could have been saved only by Soviet unwillingness to embark 
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on a military action that constituted a grave political defeat. However, Soviet 
political and military leaders decided to accept the moral cost of intervention 
rather than see their European empire fall apart. Even some Polish Com- 
munists, whose sympathies lay with Hungary, admitted privately that “the 
Russians could not have acted otherwise.” And, on the plane of power politics, 
they may well have been tragically right. 

The Hungarian Revolution, the purest revolution of our time,* ended in 
disaster and has been followed by a new Stalinist “reaction.” On the other 
hand, the Polish Revolution, which stopped short of the irrevocable, has been 
tolerated by the Soviet leaders. 

The lesson to be learned is clear: It is in the interest both of the captive 
peoples and of the West that the opposition to Communism remain, for the 
time being, within the regime. Since the West is neither willing nor able to 
intervene, and since the Soviet Union has both the means and the resolution 
necessary to crush revolutions, the only prospect for the future—apart from 
a simultaneous withdrawal of Soviet and American armies from Europe— 
lies in the internal transformation of Communism in Russia and the satellite 
countries. The Soviet regime is no more immune than any other to the pres- 
sure of economic change, to the dreams and emotions of men, and to influ- 
ences from outside, particularly from the West. Far more important, it is 
afflicted with an internal weakness that never troubled the Oriental despotisms 
of the past: It is morally condemned by its own ideology. 

The Hungarian Revolution marks a decisive stage in the indictment of the 
Soviet system in the name of the socialist ideal. The actors in the drama are 
either dead, in exile or reduced to impotence. But their deeds survive their 
personal misfortune; their example continues to inspire. The Hungarian 
nation sacrificed itself for a cause greater than itself. Workers, intellectuals 
and students, united in the way Marx had dreamed of, proved that a totali- 
tarian regime, when it tries to suppress legitimate and fruitful rivalries of 
men and ideas, merely forges the unanimous will of a people to oppose its 
tyranny. 

Whatever the future may hold, and however long we must wait until the 
Hungarians can openly celebrate their October Revolution, it remains a 
victory in defeat which nothing can erase. Politics does not constitute the 
supreme reality. From the point of view of practical wisdom, a successful 
reform program would have been preferable to a defeated revolution. But the 
sacrifice of upright men, the willingness to accept death rather than submis- 
sion, proclaim a truth whose silent force must, in the end, prevail over the 
weight of arms. The “madness” of the Hungarians, in rising single-handed 
against a mighty empire, will long continue to bear witness for man and 
maintain faith in his destiny. 


*That there were excesses, and that members of the political police were lynched, is not denied by anyone; 
the revolutionaries themselves regretted these events. But the number of victims, according to a Polish 
newspaper, amounted to no more than 80. This sort of popular vengeance, which is as inevitable and 
understandable as it is regrettable, cannot even be compared with the organized terror surrounding the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, 
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VER SINCE the President had his 
first heart attack, there has been 
great excitement about this matter 
of the Presidential succession. The 
Constitution provides that, if for any 
reason the President drops out of the 
picture, his duties shall devolve upon 
the Vice President. That provision 
seemed to the clear-headed founding 
fathers to take care of the matter. In 
the case of the seven Presidents who 
have died in office, it has proved com- 
pletely adequate. Yet, when the peo- 
ple, the men in authority and the 
Constitutional experts began to real- 
ize that our President was, as they 
say, only a heartbeat from death, 
they suddenly started a great discus- 
sion of this matter of the succession. 
There has been speech after speech, 
editorial after editorial, and in Con- 
sress bill after bill. 
The other day, when I came upon 
along discussion of this matter in 
the Congressional Record, it sudden- 
ly occurred to me that this was some- 
thing new. Of the seven Presidents 
who have died in office, I can remem- 
ber four. What strikes me as I look 
back is the fact that, in all the cases 
until now, there has been no such 
excitement as is being kicked up 
today over a mere threat of “in- 
pacity.” In those other days, no- 
bly seemed to fear that the country 
uld go over the brink of destruc- 
It because the President had some- 
Mg wrong with his heart or liver 
Some other organ. 
the first case which I recall is that 
Warfield. He was shot in a Wash- 
railroad station on July 2, 
and lingered on in hopeless 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Presidential 
Disability Problem 


invalidism until September 19. He 
was our neighbor. Everyone in our 
community knew him and had far 
more affection for him than citizens 
usually have for any sort of official. 
But, while he lay on his deathbed, no 
one was troubled about how we were 
to get on without a President. When 
he died, the Vice President would 
take over—and that was all there was 
to it. Until then, we would all go on 
making our living in the usual way. 

The case of McKinley presented no 
problem. He died eight days after he 
was shot, and Teddy Roosevelt moved 
right into the vacant spot. Woodrow 
Wilson did not die in office, but his 
long illness furnishes some of the 
most vital material for arguments 
about when, why and on whose say- 
so a man is te be declared “incapaci- 
tated.” On September 26, 1919, he 
was taken so seriously ill that he 
could not function from that date on. 
Yet, he kept his post. He lingered on 
in seclusion, and, until March 4, 
1921, when his term of office ended, 
we really had no President. But it 
did not seem to worry anybody very 
much. 

President Harding came to his dra- 
matic end very quickly, and Calvin 
Coolidge, in his father’s sitting-room, 
took over the authority without the 
least hesitation. But Franklin Roose- 
velt’s passing furnishes a good deal 
of lively material for debate. In the 
spring of 1945, all his admirers had 
their eyes toward Warm 
Springs, where he lay in what we 
feared would be his last illness. Just 
how long he was “incapacitated” I 
don’t pretend to know. At any rate. 
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there was no Constitutional machin- 
ery for declaring him out of office 
and putting the Vice President in his 
place. So he simply remained Presi- 
dent until his last breath. If any 
harm came to the nation through 
this procedure, I don’t know what it 
was. 

And now we have President Eisen- 
hower’s heart ailment and all this 
excitement about amending the Con- 
stitution. I think there are two things 
involved in the great change which 
has come about between Garfield’s 
time and Eisenhower’s. One is out- 
side the country and the other is in- 
side. The world is more dangerous 
now than it was in the 1880s. We may 
be attacked at any moment—and it 
would be awkward to have to stand 
off an attack without a regularly and 
officially authenticated commander- 
in-chief. And we have also learned, 
in recent decades, the necessity of 
constitutional safeguards against dic- 
tatorship. 

But the important point is that 
during these years since Garfield this 
has become an entirely different sort 
of country. In those days, we were 
still under the spell of the frontier 
psychology. Most of the men were 
farmers, and each farmer felt that 
he was his own man on his own land. 
He paid little in the way of taxes and 
seldom felt the impact of Federal or 
state officials. If the President was 
ill or in danger of death, what of it? 
If prices went down, that was serious, 
but it had not occurred to most citi- 
zens that the President could do 
anything about it. If there was a 
drought or a flood, that was a serious 
matter. But these politicians—they 
could come and go. Each man made 
his own living on his own land and 
could let the world go by. 

Ours is quite a different world. We 
are all tied in with Washington. The 
minute things threaten to go wrong, 
everyone shouts for action in the 
White House. We have come to the 
point at which we feel we can hardly 
breathe without the support of a 
properly legitimized and recognized 
chief executive. 








Hostility of present intelligentsia disturbs Communists 


Red China Seeks 


New Intellectuals 


By Robert Guillain 


Hone Kone 
AO TSE-TUNG was taking a rest 
M at the seaside, near the port of 
Tsingtao, when the “rectification” 
crisis broke last July. The “free dis- 
cussion” in which he had invited 
everybody to participate had gone 
wrong. A storm of accusation and 
criticism had broken over the Party. 
Mao hastily called a conference of 
Party leaders and drew up the broad 
lines of a counter-attack. 

The policy formulated at Tsingtao. 
which was confirmed by the Central 
Committee at the end of September, 
is now taking shape throughout the 
country. Little by little, China is 
emerging from the “storm.” As 
everywhere else in the Communist 
world, the “return to order” marks 
the end of the “liberal experiment.” 

We now know the Tsingtao deci- 
sions from a document published in 
Peking last October, the “Report on 
This 
was presented to the plenary session 
of the Central Committee on Septem- 
ber 23 by Teng Hsiao-ping, the Com- 


the Rectification Campaign.” 


mittee’s secretary-general. From the 
outset, the author informs us that 
the basic directives laid down in the 
document were prepared by Mao 
Tse-tung himself. 

The Chinese Communist party has 
been abandoned by many Chinese 
intellectuals, who have even gone on 
to denounce it and openly fight 
against it—that is the central fact of 
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the report. This explains one of the 
most significant decisions taken at 
Tsingtao: to create an entire new 
class of intellectuals. The existing 
intellectuals, “inherited from the 
bourgeois era,” are to be replaced 
as soon as possible by “intellectuals 
drawn from the people and the 
Party.” Talented will be 
chosen from the masses and _ sys- 
tematically oriented toward intellec- 
tual activities. Thus, the regime will 
have “its own” intellectuals on whom 
it can count for loyal support. 

At present. the report says, the 
intellectuals are nearly all of bour- 
geois origin. They had accepted, al- 
without 

revolution 


persons 


resistance, the eco- 
of 1956 which 
sought to socialize the bourgeoisie. 
But they changed their attitude in 
1957, and many came out “against 
socialism” during the period of free 


most 
nomic 


discussion. “The bourgeoisie,” says 
the report, “and especially the intel- 
lectuals, are the main force able to 
defy the proletariat.” This statement 
is remarkable for its candor. Previ- 
ously, the official line was that the 
bourgeoisie had rallied to the com- 
mon front and that there was no 
longer a force “able to defy the 
proletariat.” But such optimism is no 
longer in vogue. 

The bluntly that 
“rightist elements have been active, 
especially in places where there are 
intellectuals.” It 
then enumerates these contaminated 


report states 


concentrations of 


places, which include “certain uni- 
versities, secondary schools, colleges. 
institutions, 


various governmental 


the press and publishing houses, lit- 








erary and artistic organizations, the 
fields of political science, law, sei- 
ence, technology, medicine and pub- 
lic health.” “The rightist offensive,” 
we are told, “has shown that the ma- 
jority of the bourgeoisie and of the 
bourgeois intellectuals have refused 
to accept the direction of the prole- 
tariat and of the Communist party.” 

Finally, the report reveals: “It is 
within the democratic parties [i.e,, 
the small satellites of the Communist 
party] that we found the main core 
of the rightist resistance.” Thus, it is 
recognized that the famous policy of 
“coexistence between non-Communist 
parties and the Communist party,” 
which allegedly 
unique feature of the Peking regime, 
has been a failure. 

Thus, intellectuals of bourgeois 
origin are henceforth condemned or 
at least viewed with disfavor. The 


> 


constituted the 


working class must produce “its own 
troops of technicians, its own teach- 
ers, scientists, writers, journalists, 
artists and theorists of Marxism.” 
Central local 
asked to draw up concrete schemes 
immediately with this end in view. 
The existing intellectual class _ will 


and authorities are 


remain indispensable until it can be 
replaced. One of its tasks, in fact, 
will be to train the “new intellectu- 
als” scheduled to take over from it. 
But meanwhile it must reform itself ; 
ideologically and politically. 

What punishment is reserved for 
the out-and-out “rightists,” who have 
been the object of a nationwide 
witch-hunt in recent months? Will 
they be sent to prison or to concen: 


tration camps? Are they facing phys 
ical liquidation? Since last July, 4 
curious silence has been observed on 
these points. It is as though the 
Party has not yet been able to make 
up its mind and is content, in the 
meantime, to brand the “rightists” 
with a mark of infamy which ostra- 
cizes and thus neutralizes them. 
The September 23 report classifies 
the “rightists” in three categories: 
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First, the moderate “rightists” —the 
Party must attempt to recover them 
and “bring them back to the fold.” 
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Second, the true “rightists’”—they 
will have to be “broken,” but those 
who show signs of repentance will 
be “helped.” Third, the extreme 
“rightists’ —their fate is not defined, 
but a sentence from the report, vague 
yet threatening, seems to be meant 
for them: “Inevitably, some of these 
rightists will not repent. They will 
have to take their reactionary point 


of view with them to the grave... . 

Such is the treatment to be meted 
out to “enemies of the people.” But 
“within the ranks of the people” con- 
tinued efforts will be made, says the 
report, to practice persuasion and 
education, and everything will be 
done to create an atmosphere in 
which the people can say what they 
think. 


In short, a time of trial and an- 
guish seems ahead for the intellec- 
tuals of China, or at least for those 
who had thought they could discern 
the dawn of a more liberal era. And 
the “new intellectuals” whom the re- 
gime is about to produce? They will. 
no doubt, be free of all anguish, 
having been cured in advance of any 
thirst for freedom. 





CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
IN FRANCES sscmisy weists plons to bolster executive 


PaRIS 
HE FRENCH bombing of the 
Tunisian village of Sakiet-Sidi- 
Youssef occurred, ironically, as the 
French National Assembly was con- 
sidering measures to stabilize and 
strengthen the executive branch of 
the Government. The incident was a 
perfect example of the crying need 
for constitutional reform. 

The Sakiet bombing appears to 
have been ordered by local military 
authorities in Algeria in defiance of 
policies clearly established in Paris. 
The Government was anxious to re- 
sume negotiations with Tunisia on 
long-term relations between the two 
countries. The bombing was carried 
out without regard for the political 
repercussions on France’s relations 
with Tunisia and Morocco, or its ef- 
fect on the French African territories 
now seeking greater independence. 
Nor did the local military consider 
the fact that their action would em- 
barrass France on the international 
scene, 

Yet, Premier Félix Gaillard could 
hot repudiate the military command- 
ets. This would have damaged the 
prestige of the Army, and the Gov- 
érament would probably have been 
overthrown by right-wing elements in 


the Assembly. All Gaillard could do 
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was to avoid any implication that the 
Government had given prior consent 
to the raid. 

The Sakiet affair was not the first 
instance of Paris’s inability to con- 
trol military or colonial authorities. 
In 1956, the local Army command 
seized a plane carrying Ahmed Ben 
Bella and other Algerian rebel lead- 
ers from Morocco to Tunisia. The 
arrest of the Chenik Government in 
Tunisia in 1952 and the ouster of 
King Mohammed of Morocco in 1954 
were likewise carried out by local 
authorities in defiance of directives 
from Paris. 

These irresponsible initiatives are 
directly attributable to the weakness 
of French governments, which often 
do not survive long enough to meet 
commitments or carry out long-range 
policies. Many observers feel that 
the Algerian rebellion cannot be end- 
ed until France acquires a strong. 
stable government. As matters now 
stand, the rebels fear that any agree- 
ment they sign now might be repudi- 
ated by another government. 

The need for constitutional re- 
forms has been recognized by nearly 
every French government of the last 
four years. In the past year, however. 
the question has been brought into 


sharp focus by the Catholic MRP. 


which agreed to enter the Gaillard 
Government on condition that the 
latter introduce a constitutional re- 
form. Inability to agree on various 
proposed plans, however, continues 
to block action. 

French governmental instability is 
not entirely due to the size of the 
Communist bloc in the National As- 
sembly. 120 
overthrown since the founding of the 
Third Republic in 1875, and_ the 


markedly 


cabinets have been 


situation has not been 
worse in the Fourth Republic than 
in the Third. 

The 
thority is very limited, and the As- 
sembly legislates on the minutest 
details of French life. It takes a law 
to change the regulations on the use 
of trade names on wine bottles. Only 
recently, the Assembly spent many 


days of debate raising the fines and 


Government’s executive au- 


prison sentences for traffic violators 
and deciding whether a prefect or a 
judge should be empowered to with- 
draw drivers’ licenses. The legisla- 
ture is in more or less continuous ses- 
sion for 9 or 10 months out of the 
year, 

The Assembly’s great power has 
had the further effect of encourag- 
ing the proliferation of small par- 
ties, each of them eager to play the 
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cole of a “balance wheel.” Since 
1951, a permanent left- and right- 
wing opposition has controlled about 
a third of the seats; hence, a govern- 
ment must win some 300 of the re- 
maining 400, which are divided 
among eight party groupings ranging 
from the Socialists to the conserva- 
tive Independents. 

In addition, all bills must be sub- 
mitted to the Council of the Repub- 
lic, the French upper house, which 
can delay their enactment up to 100 
days. Since the Council, which is 
elected by indirect suffrage, is far to 
the right of the Assembly politically. 
it tends to act as a further brake 
on legislation. 

Still another obstacle to executive 
action is the administrative bureauc- 
racy, which is a lineal descendant of 
the mechanism originally created by 
the French kings and perfected by 
Napoleon. It is an unchanging and 
virtually hereditary system, power- 
ful enough to defy both executive 
and legislative branches by failing to 
administer any law that meets with 
its disapproval. 

The various proposals for consti- 
tutional reform seek to impose great- 
er discipline and responsibility on 
the Assembly. For example, if the 
executive had greater power to dis- 
solve the Assembly, the deputies 
would probably take a more con- 
structive attitude—merely to pre- 
serve their seats. If cabinets were as- 
sured of longer tenure and greater 
authority, the Assembly would have 
to abandon the practice of forming 
a weak “interim” government as a 
tactical maneuver or as a stepping 
stone toward the formation of an- 
other regime. 

A key weakness of the present sys- 
tem is that a government can be 
overthrown by a relatively small 
minority. Although the Constitution 
requires that a government resign 
only when it has been defeated by an 
absolute majority, this has happened 
only six times since 1945. In prac- 
tice, a ministry steps down whenever 
it loses a vote of confidence. As a 
result, governments are frequently 
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overthrown by massive abstentions. 
Guy Mollet, for example, was de- 
feated last year by a vote of 250 to 
213, with 116 deputies abstaining. 

The Gaillard Government has now 
endorsed an MRP proposal whereby 
any Government bill must be opposed 
by a motion of censure. An absolute 
majority of the Assembly would then 
be required to kill the bill and over- 
throw the Government; abstentions 
would be counted as votes in favor 
of the Government. Under this plan. 
the censure motion would have to 
include the name of the next Pre- 
mier. However, this provision would 
not prevent various extremist groups 
from forming a temporary coalition 
around a common candidate in or- 
der to overthrow the Government and 
then breaking up again without actu- 
ally forming a new cabinet. 

This proposal was severely criti- 
cized for unduly strengthening the 
executive, and former Premiers Paul 
Reynaud, René Pleven and Edgar 
Faure have advanced a more mod- 
erate plan. Their idea is that the 
Government would offer a separate 
motion of confidence with each major 
bill and the two would be voted on 
The 


would resign if defeated in the con- 


simultaneously. Government 
fidence vote. but not if it won the 
latter and was defeated on the bill 
itself. In the the bill 
would be sent to the Council of the 


latter case, 
Republic, then returned to the As- 
sembly for a final vote which would 
determine both its fate and the Gov- 
ernment’s. The delay would enable 
the Government both to test the bill 
in the Council and to apply pressure 
or make concessions which might 
help it through the Assembly. To 
combat abstentionism, the Reynaud- 
Pleven-Faure plan would remove a 
deputy from office if he abstained 
twice within a single year on motions 
of censure or confidence. 

Another provision of the same 
plan would strengthen the executive 
by reforming the rules for dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly. The Constitu- 
tion now provides that, starting 18 
months after an election, the Assem- 





bly can be dissolved by the Uabinet 
if two governments are overthrown 
by an absolute majority within the 
next 18 months. This has occurred 
only once, when the Mendés-France 
and Faure cabinets were both de. 
feated by absolute majorities in 
the course of 1955. In most cases, 
governments fall by a simple ma- 
jority of those voting, so that the 


threat of dissolution cannot be used. . 


The proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment would automatically 
the Assembly, once 18 months had 


dissolve 


passed since an election, whenever a 
government was overthrown during 
the first two years of its existence, 

Unfortunately, there is little like- 
lihood that any effective reform will 
be voted by the present Assembly. A 
Constitutional amendment requires 
a two-thirds majority, which. in the 
face of Communist opposition. means 
400 out of the 450 non-Communist 
votes. Barring this, the project would 
need 360 votes in the Assembly plus 
a 3/5 majority in the Council of the 
Republic. Despite general agreement 
on the need for reform, the non- 
Communist parties are far from 
agreement on the means. The Social- 
ists, having spent long periods in the 
opposition, reject any curtailment of 
the Assembly’s authority. The MRP 
seems wary of any provision for 
automatic dissolution, while the In- 
dependents, having profited 
from “Assembly rule,” are sharply 
divided on the whole subject. Final- 
ly, the Radicals wish to tie Constitu- 
tional reform to an electoral-reform 
law. They would substitute single 
ticket constituencies for the present 
system. 


long 


proportional - representation 
thus cutting down Communist rep 
resentation and splinter sects and 
making it easier for real Assembly 
majorities to be formed. 

The Gaillard Government’s post 
tion is so weak that it refused to 
stake its life on the reform propos 
als. The various plans were set 
back to committee and revised. Nov 
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back in the Assembly, they may givé 
the deputies an excuse to overthrow 
still another government. 
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HICKS 


s I observed a fortnight ago in talking about C. P. 
Snow, there is a tendency nowadays to regard any 
novel that deals with public affairs as a piece of journal- 
ism. In his essay in The Living Novel, which has a 
modest and charming title, “Some Notes on Writing One 
Kind of Novel,” John Brooks examines this assumption. 
The kind of fiction he is discussing may begin, he 
grants, where journalism begins, but, if it is successful, 
it ends by reaching into those depths of the heart that 
are always the novelist’s goal. The “recording” novel, as 
he calls it, turns out to be an old friend, the novel of 
manners, a species that has considerably enriched the 
world’s literature during the past two centuries. And 
Brooks boldly asserts that there has never been a richer 
field for the novel of manners than present-day America. 
Brooks is a man who practices what he preaches. In 
The Big Wheel, he scrutinized a great publishing domain 
and found his way to a series of fundamental moral prob- 
lems. In A Pride of Lions, contrasting two generations 
and two ways of life, he explored the values of our urban 
society. And now in The Man Who Broke Things (Har- 
per, $3.95)—which to my mind is even better than its 
predecessors—he takes a look at big business. 

Not many novelists have written about big business, 
probably for the simple reason, as has often been sug- 
gested, that not many of them know much about it. 
(Brooks gained his knowledge while writing about Wall 
Street for the New Yorker.) Even fewer have written well 
on the subject, Our first novels of business came mostly 
from the men we lump together, not always quite justly. 
as muckrakers—Frank Norris, Upton Sinclair, Robert 
Herrick and the like. These were men who wrote about 
business because, in one degree or another, they were 
moved by indignation. Their aims were worthy, but by 
and large their books died as soon as the aims had 
been served. The only novelist of that generation who 
was willing to take a long, dispassionate look at busi- 
nessmen as human beings was Theodore Dreiser. who 
was as capable of moral indignation as the next man 
but usually kept it from getting in his way. The Frank 
Cowperwood of The Financier and The Titan is anything 
but an attractive figure, but Dreiser holds him up to 
look at him, not for the sake of rousing readers to wrath. 

The novel of propaganda against big business. which 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





By Granville Hicks 


Novels by John Brooks and Dennis 


Murphy — and a Personal Farewell 


enjoyed a brief revival in the 1930s, fell into complete 
disrepute, along with Marxist criticism and proletarian 
fiction, at the end of the decade. At about the same time, 
the editors of Life and Time began to ask querulously 
why, in this very successful business civilization of 
ours, no novelist seemed willing to say a good word 
for businessmen. Thus a new kind of pressure was cre- 
ated, working in the opposite direction from the old 
pressure. To this pressure no novelist of stature has 
yielded 





or, I would say, could conceivably yield— 
although a few journalistic novelists have tried to meet 
the Luce specifications. But the pressure is sometimes 
felt as a kind of irritant, and it may be one more 
reason why most contemporary novelists steer clear of 
business. 

What Brooks has done in The Man Who Broke Things 
is the simplest, most obvious thing in the world, and yet. 
as I have been pointing out, it is something that has 
been done very rarely. He has taken a businessman and 
his operations as a subject of fiction—just as Dennis 
Murphy in The Sergeant, a novel about which I shall 
have something to say in a moment, has taken as his 
subject the relations between a couple of men in the 
postwar Army. That Brooks has opinions on many of 
the matters he is writing about seems inevitable, but he 
regards them as irrelevant to the job he is doing. This 
is not a novel for or against big business any more than 
The Sergeant is a novel for or against homosexuality. 

Brooks’s central character, Hank Haislip, is reminiscent 
of a number of figures who have briefly made headlines 
in recent years; whether he is to be identified with any 
one of them I do not know or care. He is a man who 
makes money and nothing else and is not ashamed of 
the fact. By temperament he is a pirate, and his money- 
making is, more than anything else. an opportunity 
for the practice of piracy. The principal action of the 
book is Haislip’s raid to seize control of a long-estab- 
lished, old-fashioned firm, Great Eastern Company, and 
it is as exciting as any seafight ever carried on under 
the Jolly Roger, and as full of surprises. 

We see Haislip chiefly, though not exclusively, through 
the eyes of Bob Billings, son of a conservative financier, 
who has attached himself to Haislip’s entourage, partly 
because he is in revolt against his father, partly out of 
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curiosity—as perhaps a young nobleman. who had no 
great need for booty, might have sailed with Captain 
Kidd, Since Bob falls in love with Haislip’s daughter 
and since he is involved against his will in the climactic 
attack on Great Eastern, this is his story as well as 
Haislip’s, but Haislip dominates the book. Bob’s dual 
role as observer and participant presents Brooks with 
problems that he does not always solve as deftly as 
C. P. Snow solves similar problems in certain volumes 
of his series, but the story is always kept under con- 
trol. 

It is by way of Bob that we acquire the knowledge 
that enables us to understand the forces that drive 
Haislip to do what he does. His motives. of which he 
himself has only a fragmentary understanding. are com- 
plex and a long way from what one used to be told in 
economics courses were the motives of businessmen. By 
the time the book ends, Bob understands that he himself 
was pushed toward Wall Street by a passion for sim- 
plification, as another man might be pushed toward 
the race track or the gambling table. “Yet what he had 
found out was that life in the Street. when you gol 
involved in it, was after all just life.” 

In what seems at first glance a curious structural 
device, Brooks begins and ends the novel with a minor 
character, Sam Salt, a friend of Bob’s, who appears 
only now and then in the course of the story. Sam, who 
holds a not very important job with Great Eastern, and 
who has a wife and a couple of kids in a New Jersey 
suburb, would seem to be the Organization Man personi- 
fied. But that is exactly what he isn’t. He is not onl) 
a noncomformist at heart; he has the courage to refuse 
to conform when refusal is costly. It would be easy to 
make too much of Sam Salt, but I think that one reason 
why the novel achieves such fine perspective is that its 
piratical skirmishes are framed by these shrewd accounts 
of “a poor fellow stuck with a sense of decency and a 
stack of bills.” 

Dennis Murphy’s The Sergeant (Viking, $3.50) is a 
first novel of considerable interest. “In the Second World 
War,” it begins, “Master Sergeant Callan was a hero,” 
and the first chapter goes on to describe the brutal act 
that gave him his reputation, a Distinguished Service 
Cross, and a memory to be cherished. But the story 
proper takes place seven years later in and about an 
American Army encampment near Bordeaux. Callan 
is assigned to a company of the Quartermaster Corps. 
made up largely of young draftees, and he establishes 
dominion over the company, including its commanding 
officer. 

The story is told from Callan’s point of view and from 
the point of view of one of the draftees, Tom Swanson. 
Unlike most of his fellow-soldiers, Tom is happy to be 
in France, and he has begun to fall in love with a 
French girl of good family. Callan forces himself on 
Tom’s attention by alternately favoring and disciplining 
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him and Tom, almost against his will, begins spend 
more and more time with Callan, drinking witi: him in 
the evenings and listening to his talk. An unacc: untable 
rapport develops between them, as meaningful for Tom 
as it is for the sergeant, and it is only at momen ts—as, 
for instance, when he thinks of Solange, whom he no 
longer sees—that Tom realizes how destructive the rela- 
tionship is. An accident and Solange break the spell 
for Tom, and only then, when Tom defies Callan. is the 
sexual nature of the sergeant’s interest in the boy revealed 
to them both. 

As I have remarked, The Sergeant is not a novel for 
or against homosexuality; it is not even a novel about 
homosexuality. It is a novel about an extremely com- 
plicated relationship between an older and a_ younger 
man, the homosexual potentialities of the former being 
only one of the complicating factors. Mr. Murphy does 
remarkably well in portraying Callan as both a sinister 
and a pitiable figure. If Tom is less fully known to us, 
he is seen as an appealing character whose bewilder- 
ments we can share. At 25, Mr. Murphy has developed 
a most professional kind of discipline. 

And so I come to the end of the last piece that I shall 
he writing, at least for some time, under the heading. 
“Living with Books.” The title, which was suggested by 
Henry Christman, was used for the first time in THE 
New Leaver of December 1, 1952. (A year before that 
I had become a member of the magazine’s staff, and 
even before that I had written many reviews for it.) 
“Living with Books” has appeared at two-week, occa- 
sionally three-week, intervals, and the books I have pub- 
licly lived with must number close to 200. 

I shall always be grateful to THE New Leaper, which 
has given me what every literary journalist must most 
want—a place where I could not only say what I thought 
but discuss the books I wanted to discuss at whatever 
length seemed to me suitable. I have had as free a hand 


‘as anybody in the world could ask for, and plenty of 


encouragement to boot. If I have not served readers 
and writers as well as they deserved, there is no one 
to blame but myself. 

My association with Tut New LEADER is ending only 
in the sense that my name will no longer appear on the 
masthead and I shall not be contributing regularly. | 
expect to write for the magazine from time to time, and. 
since at the very least I shall go on reading it. I shall 
continue to think of it, as I know thousands of readers 
do, as “my” magazine. It performs an invaluable fune- 
tion, and it does so in spite of great difficulties. Even 
one on the periphery of staff activities comes to know 
something about the devotion that makes Tie NEW 
LEADER possible. Its publication is, indeed, a miracle. 
and we fail to recognize it as such only because it is 4 
miracle that happens every week. Now as much as ever. 
I believe it is important for the miracle to go oD 
happening. 
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Paperbacks on Science 


STONISHED by sputniks and H- 
bombs, we are again entering 
a period of really popular interest 
in science. Not since the end of the 
18th century, it seems to me, have 
scientists been so highly regarded 
and their work so widely studied. 
Yet we are inhibited by our ignorance 
of the sciences’ specialized vocabu- 
laries and by the complex mathe- 
matics of modern physics. In such 
a fix, we look for popularizations. 
Some of the best of these, authori- 
tative yet written for readers with 
very limited backgrounds, are now 
being published by Simon and Schu- 
ster as Scientific American Books 
($145 each). As the 
suggests, these very handsome paper- 
backs—each devoted to a single area 
of scientific 


series title 


research—are drawn 
from articles originally published in 
Scientific American magazine. Of 
the ten titles currently available, I 
want in this article to consider only 
the five most recently published. 
Lives in Science is, for the un- 
initiated reader, a first-rate starting 
point. These short biographies of such 
major figures as Galileo, Newton, 
Faraday, Darwin and Pavlov are de- 
signed to reveal not only the prin- 
cipal accomplishment of each man 
but enough of his personality to prove 
him a real person living in a real 
world. Too often we visualize the 
scientist as a dispassionate genius in 
a lab coat, a man so involved in ab- 
stract speculation or intricate ex- 
periment that he is unaware of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Sometimes, of course, he is just such 
‘person. The great Irish mathema- 
ician William Rowan Hamilton, who 
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By John Unterecker 
Instructor of English, CCNY 


worked out his noncommutative 
algebras in the dining room of Dun- 
sink Observatory, left at his death 
stacks of papers interspersed with 
mutton chop bones. But more often 
the scientist—a man like Franklin, 
say, or Priestley—is vitally concerned 
with the world about him. 

Lives in Science is devoted to that 
past which laid the groundwork on 
which the new science has been built. 
All the rest of the Scientific Ameri- 
can books are concerned with current 
activity in science. For me, perhaps 
because we are in the midst of the 
International Geophysical Year, the 
most exciting was The Planet Earth. 
Treating the earth as a series of con- 
centric rings of matter, the book 
examines in turn its strange dense 
inner core (which is under a pressure 
of nearly four million atmospheres) . 
its “fluid” outer core, the irregular 
crust itself, the thin flexible areas of 
water and air which, in a system of 
delicate balances, support life as we 
know it, and—above the earth and 
stretching out toward space—the 
7,000 miles of increasingly rarefied 
“atmosphere,” the outer envelope of 
our world. 

Plant Life reveals some of the re- 
markable achievements of 
botany. Everyone who has_ used 
weed-killers on a lawn knows of one 
of the practical applications of the 
discovery of plant hormones; the 
record of the discovery of these 
the related substances 
which control flowering and prevent 
sprouting, and the even more amaz- 
ing gibberellins, which cause up to 
six-times-normal elongation of plant 
stems, gives us an insight into one 


modern 


“auxins,” 


of the most active areas of botanical 
research. Also included are accounts 
of such less dramatic but ultimately 
vastly important developments as the 
breeding of hybrid corn and of 
disease-resistant hybrid wheats. Plant 
freaks, such as the strangler trees of 
the Brazilian rain forest or those 
desert plants the seeds of which delay 
germination until sufficient rain ar- 
rives to guarantee them a fair chance 
of survival, are presented as ex- 
amples of plant adaptability to 
“tough” environments. 

Plant Life was geared neatly to 
my ignorance; I could follow it with 
no great difficulty. New Chemistry, 
on the other hand, demanded more 
in the way of basic preparation than 
I could bring to it. In spite of the 
editors’ assurance that everything is 
presented in “straightforward, non- 
technical English,” I felt frequently 
that an antique and very basic high 
school chemistry textbook would be 
essential as a reader’s companion. 
The first half of the book, concerned 
with the new techniques developed 
to study “hot atoms,” high-speed and 
high-temperature reactions, ultrami- 
croscopic measurement and analysis, 
infrared spectroscopy, and cheleation, 
was—for me—the roughest going. 
The rest of the book was compara- 
tively easy reading: an account of 
the laboratory synthesis of the “im- 
possible” rare-earth elements—ele- 
ments which had previously never 
existed in pure form on the face of 
the earth—and the development of 
such new compounds as the silicones: 
the incredibly inactive fluorocarbons 
which do not burn, corrode, mold 
or decay, which, as raw materials, 
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are in vast supply, and which might 
ultimately transform our homes into 
shiny, dust-repellent, well-nigh-eternal 
things; synthetic rubbers which will 
withstand amazing temperature varia- 
tions; and synthetic detergents which 
make dishwashing a pleasure and 
daytime radio listening a nightmare. 
(No ever 
learn to soap “deter- 
Folkways sometimes 


one, I suppose, will 


call operas 
gent operas.” 
triumph over science.) 

The Universe, beautifully 
trated with handsome photographs 
of stars and galaxies, is—of necessity 
—the most speculative of the Scien- 
tific American The conflict 
between Fred Hoyle’s notion of the 
“steady-state” universe and George 


illus- 


books. 


Gamow’s “evolutionary” universe. 
the first of which involves the cor- 
ollary notion of the continuous crea- 
tion of matter, is the core of this 
book. Some of the tests by which 
these theories can be judged, studies 
in the “red shift” of light from dis- 
tant galaxies, statistical analyses of 
the distribution of galaxies, and radio 
telescope observations of those too 
distant to be optically observed, may 
soon determine which theory is the 
more likely to be valid. 

And, for those who are entertained 
by accounts of that borderland where 
science ends and fantasy begins, 
Martin Gardner has assembled for 
Dover under the title Fads and Fal- 
lacies in the Name of Science ($1.50) 
a collection of the weird and wonder- 
ful inventions of our pseudo-scientists. 
The whole range from Orgonomy to 
Dianetics. from Bridey Murphy to 
Flying Saucers, is carefully and most 
critically examined. Though Mr. Gard- 
ner takes almost as much delight 
in exploding their fallacies as the 
faddists did in creating them. one 
finds it easy to conclude with him 
that “the of 


energy that has been wasted on these 


amount intellectual 
lost causes is almost unbelievable.” 
Reading this book in conjunction 
with the Scientific American set leads 
one to value the spectacular work of 
real scientists as opposed to the pal- 
try gestures of cultists and crackpots. 





Jews in the U.S. 


American Judaism. 
By Nathan Glazer. 
Chicago. 176 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts very readable little book is 
part of the Chicago History of 
American Civilization under the gen- 
eral editorship of Professor Daniel 
J. Boorstin of the University of Chi- 
cago. Nathan Glazer, as a collabora- 
tor of David Riesman in the writing 
of The Lonely Crowd, certainly has 
a claim to public attention. He was, 
furthermore, an associate editor of 
the American Jewish Committee’s 
Commentary magazine for a number 
of years. His choice would, there- 
fore, seem especially suitable to treat 
the difficult subject he has chosen. A 
man with such a background could be 
expected to see that subject from 
within and from without—as it ap- 
pears in its own eyes and as it 
appears in relation to the larger com- 
plex of American society. 

Some of the advantages thus en- 
visaged have actually materialized. 
The author shows admirable obiectiv- 
ity and reserve. and he is not lacking 
in information. The tone of academic 
caution that he employs is welcome. 
And yet I feel that there is something 
lacking in his book which made me 
finish reading it with less interest 
than I began it. 

Glazer does not seem altogether 
clear in his own mind as to just what 
sort of book he is trying to write. 
Without insisting on an absolutely 
rigid differentiation of genres, it still 
seems to me that the fields of histori- 
cal reporting and sociological com- 
ment are sufficiently separate from 
each other to make their confusion 
a fault. 

The greatest and, to my mind, the 
most successful part of the book is 
devoted to a historical survey of the 
principal divisions in American 
Judaism—Reform, Conservative and 
Orthodox. This is the part from 
which the general reader may learn 
the most. Glazer is able to pack a 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Professor of literature, Brandeis 
University; author, “The Proustian Vision” 


lot of entertaining and _ significant 
facts into a comparatively small space 
without creating any impression of 
hurry or disorder. 

But interspersed throughout and 
occupying a whole chapter at the end 
of the book is a kind of sociological 
comment which the author himself 
is definitely apologetic in making. If 


this comment seems out of place, it is 4 


likely to be because the author does 
not seem to have brooded deeply 
enough on the subjects which he 
treats, and occasionally this inade- 
quacy of reflective power seems to 
spring from the fact that he simply 
does not know enough. 

What I have said may seem in 
contradiction to my earlier remark 
about how well-informed the author 
is, but I am assuming that there is 
a difference between knowledge and 
information. I shall give one small 
example. In one place, Glazer says 
that the messianic elements of the 
Jewish religion were muted in East 
European religious training. There 
is no single fact which could prove 
this generalization wrong, but it 
seems to me that anyone who was 
steeped in the subject he was dis- 
cussing would never have thought of 
making it. There is too much to be 
said against it, beginning with a 
consideration of the Hasidic move- 
ment, surely not a negligible part of 
the spiritual effort of East European 
Jewry. As this movement appears in 
its own records as well as in various 
Yiddish secular writers, messianism 
was the very air which it breathed. 
The danger of false messiah-claim- 
ants arose because of the eternally 
and excessively hopeful atmosphere 
which reigned among these Jews 
There were opponents of Hasidism 
also, of course, but even among them 
it would not be using the right word 
to say that messianism was muted. 
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Yet | would not leave the impres- 
sion that there are not good things 
to be found as well in this book. For 
example: Glazer’s sound refusal to 
separate the Jewish people from its 
religion. He writes: “Judaism is, in 
large measure, a historical creation 
of the way Jews have lived, while the 
way Jews have lived, and the way 
they live today, is, in large measure, 
a creation of Judaism. It seems im- 
possible to divide the two.” 

The clash between nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought and age-old traditional 
practice resulted in more peculiar 
anomalies among the Jews than 
among any other people. Describing 
the new immigrants to America in the 
1890s, Glazer writes: “It was not 
uncommon for a Jewish worker to 
read. an anti-religious newspaper, 
vote Socialist, join a socialist union, 
and yet attend the synagogue weekly, 
or even daily, and observe most of 
the Jewish law.” 

This naturally resulted in an un- 
stable psychological situation, which 
was resolved in later years in vari- 
ous ways. A recent development is 
described by the author in the fol- 
lowing fashion: “A certain modified 
American standard of piety by which 
one attends services, lights candles 
on Friday night, and observes the 
major holidays has been on the in- 
crease... . A middle level is taking 
over... . The son of the Yiddish- 
speaking socialist who abandons his 
father’s movement may join the Re- 
form temple.” Or even, one might 
add, the Conservative one, for the 
figures cited by Glazer show marked 
gains for all religious groups. 

This development is neither com- 
forting nor reassuring, however, ac- 
cording to Mr. Glazer. What contem- 
porary American Jews seem to be 
seeking, if we are to credit the au- 
thor, is the achievement of peace of 
mind at the least possible spiritual 
expenditure or sacrifice of material 
comfort: 

. “American Jews, if they believe 
m anything, believe in the instru- 
mental efficacy of religion, as do, of 
Course, most American Catholics 
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and Protestants. Judaism is good for 
the Jew. It keeps him mentally 
healthy and adjusted, and it keeps 
the Jewish people together. The con- 
ception that it is good in itself and 
that it embodies valuable and unique 
truths is foreign to the great major- 
ity of Jews in this country.” 

The recent revival he takes to be 
not a revival of religion so much as 
it is a form of Laodiceanism, all the 
more menacing in that its professors 
may be convinced that it is the real 
thing. What he means by “the real 
thing” is shown quite clearly by the 
passage in which he laments the fact 
that no contemporary account of 
Jewish religious experience would 
be found worthy by William James of 
inclusion in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience. Yet that fact may not 
be so lamentable as Glazer thinks. 
An unfriendly critic of James once 
said that his book should have been 
called Wild Religions I Have Known. 
Some in the modern world refuse to 
recognize religion except in the cari- 
cature of its most mystical and pos- 
sibly even insane expressions. How 
can it be a reflection upon the char- 
acter of contemporary Jewry to say 
that it has produced no candidates 
for inclusion among such case-his- 
tories as James uses in his Varieties 
(“except perhaps,” as Glazer notes, 
“for a few Jews who have been con- 
verted to Christianity”—that is, the 
least sound and representative exam- 
ples) when Maimonides and even 
Moses himself might have been 
found unworthy of such inclusion? 

Glazer’s conclusion is dispiriting, 
though he doubtless did not intend 
it to be so: “The refusal to become 


non-Jews stems from an attitude of 
mind that seems to be—and indeed 
in large measure is—a_ stubborn 
insistence on remaining a Jew, en- 
hanced by no particularly ennobling 
idea of what that means.” But what 
he calls stubbornness may be an in- 
telligent preference or even prejudice 
in favor of the past experience of the 
race. Such stubbornness is socially 
valuable as the basic element of a 
conservative attitude that explains the 
continuity of national and world his- 
tory. Revolutions in the spheres of 
thought or of society are, of course, 
part of nature, too, but they are as 
unrepresentative of the course of his- 
tory in the main as are earthquakes 
and volcanic upheavals. Catastrophic 
changes are colorful episodes for the 
historian to contemplate, but if he is 
sensible he will give greater weight to 
the slow stretches of time that are 
devoid of melodrama. The brake 
upon change is that quality of dog- 
ged stubbornness which in times of 
crisis turns out to be one of the main 
characteristics of human nature. 

Glazer is fair in summing up the 
potentialities of this stubbornness: 
“The Jewish religious tradition is not 
just a subject for scholars but is ca- 
pable now and then of finding ex- 
pression in life. And even if it finds 
no expression in one generation or 
another, the commitment to remain 
related to it still exists. Dead in one, 
two or three generations, it may 
come to life in the fourth.” 

In short, I do not think that this 
is a bad book, but something seems 
to keep it from being as good as 
Mr. Glazer’s manifest intellectual 
equipment might have made it. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





RECESSION 

I am in full agreement with the substance of 
Oscar Schnabel’s article, “Lower Prices Can 
End the (NL, March 10). But 
| would like to add one thought: Wages cannot 
be kept down, administered or not, unless food 
are kept down. Properly distributed 
Government subsidies could bring about the 
desired goal of stable or even lower prices for 
the food that reaches the wage-earner’s table. 

This, much more than any reduction in the 
price of automobiles or electric irons, would 
tend to relieve the upward pressure on wages 


ae 
Recession 


costs 


and prices. 


New York City BENJAMIN PROTTER 


LATIN AMERICA 


In his letter of February 3, concerning my 
of Robert Communism in 
America (NL, January 16), Serafino 
criticizes my that Alex- 
menace 


review Alexander’s 
Latin 
Romualdi statement 


ander “fails to stress” the serious 
Latin American Communists could become in 
the event of war. Alexander, says Romualdi, 
did precisely this by pointing out that the 
Reds could pressure the Latin trade unions 
into denying us strategic raw materials and 
that in Brazil at least they’d be a military 
diversion. But even to note 
that the Communists our 
military bases, would try to facilitate a Rus- 
sian blockade of such vital shipping lanes as 
the Panama Canal, pressure Latin 
governments to existing military 
treaties with us, and in general would work 


Alexander fails 


would sabotage 


would 
abrogate 


up an anti-yangui campaign throughout Latin 
America in an effort to pit the entire region 
against us. 

On the theory of Com- 
munism,” Alexander’s argument (approved by 
boils down to this: Under dictator- 


so-called “dual 
Romualdi) 
ships, the Latin Reds frequently operate two 
parties—a legal one that plays ball with the 
dictator and an underground one that fights 
in the opposition. 

But how, then, does Alexander explain why 
“dual Communism” flourished in Venezuela 
(according to his under two 
regimes which were not dictatorships? It was 
under the non-dictatorial regime of General 
Medina (1940-45) that the Venezuelan Com- 
munists originally split (over the 
whether or not to support Medina). The split 
persisted the succeeding Demo- 
cratic Action government (1945-48), which 
Alexander lauds as a model of democracy. By 
the time Pérez Jiménez assumed sole power 
1950—not 1948, as Alexander mis- 


own facts) 


issue of 


throughout 


(about 





takenly asserts), there had been two Com. 
munist parties in Venezuela for nearly a 
decade. Local conditions, not some fanciful 


ideas about “dual Communism,” dictated the 
split in Venezuela. Much the same story ap. 
plies in other places where two Communist 
parties exist. 

that 
statement 


Romualdi agrees with 
that Castillo Armas 
to reverse the 1944 Revolution” in 
that “the result 
of the January 19 election appears to indicate 
that the electorate of Guatemala 


I am 
Alexander’s 


sorry 


“tended 
Guatemala. Romualdi adds 
shares the 
same view.” Victor in the election was General 
Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, who served under 
Jorge Ubico, the dictator overthrown by the 
1944 Revolution Romualdi supports. 
Romualdi think that Guatemala can rescue the 
1944 Revolution from those who 
reverse” it by putting in power a remnant 


Does 
“tended to 


of the regime overthrown in 1944? 
Romualdi’s letter is weakest on his (and 
Alexander’s) favorite theme: that Latin America 
will be saved by the “democratic Left.” 
Left” in Ar- 


elections? If 


“democratic 
February 
the phrase is meant to be a synonym for the 


Where was the 
gentina during the 


Argentine Socialist party, then the “democratic 
Left” was so busy running its own Presidential 
that it contributed to the election 
of a neo-peronista, Arturo Frondizi. 

Where was the “democratic Left” during last 


candidate 


January’s revolution against Pérez Jiménez in 
Venezuela? If by that phrase Romualdi meant 
the Democratic Action party, it played a minor 
role. Pérez Jiménez was not overthrown by 
the workers and peasants of Venezuela, but 
by the Army with the help of the Church. 
Where, finally, is the “democratic Left” in 
the current fight against President Fulgencio 
Batista in Cuba? As far as one can make oul, 
Fidel Castro is. by no means a democratic 
(or any other kind of) leftist. Nor do there 
seem to be other leaders or parties of 4 
democratic leftist coloration as active as Castro 
in that struggle. On the other hand, it is 4 
shameful fact that the leader of Cuban trade 
unionism, Eusebio Morales—who has long been 
a power in the Inter-American Regional Or 
ganization of Workers alongside Romualdi— 
is one of the bulwarks of the Batista regime. 
Mexico City DaniEL JAMES 


CORRECTION 


In the March 17 issue, 
identified as 
political-science department at 
University. She is an instructor of history # 
Temple University. 


Lorna Hahn was 
a member of the 
Pennsylvania 


mistakenly 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


DISENGAGEMENT 


It appears to me that neither your corres- 
pondent William Caldwell (“Dear Editor,” 
March 10) nor your other writers on the sub- 
ject have grasped the political essence of 
proposals for withdrawal of Soviet and Ameri- 
can troops from Central Europe. In the worry 
over possible Soviet violations of a treaty not 
yet drawn (on the one hand) and the jubila- 
tion over satellite Com- 
(on the other hand), your writers 


states freed from 
munism 
miss the main effect “disengagement” would 
have: the fulfilment of the Bismarck-Hitler 
dream of German hegemony over Europe. 

I do not suggest that a united Germany under 
Social Democracy or (more likely) Catholic 
leadership would attempt to conquer the other 
European states by force of arms. Hardly; this 
much the Germans have learned from the 
Hitler experience. But even the truncated West 
Germany is already the supreme economic-in- 
dustrial power west of the Soviet frontiers. 
Once East Germany (and, perhaps, a slice of 
the Oder-Neisse lands) were absorbed into 
this powerful economic complex, German as- 
cendancy over the European Continent would 
mount. 

Surely such nations as Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary would soon be flooded by German 
businessmen, engineers, technicians, experts of 
all kinds; and the native industries, whether 
privately or socially owned, would soon be 
unable to resist massive offers of German 
capital. With France incapacitated as a force 
in Europe because of its colonial troubles, it 
would not be long before German economic 
domination of Central Europe extended to 
Western and Southern Europe as well. (In 
Spain and Greece, for example, there are 
many opportunities for German business, some 
of which it is already exploiting.) 

This is no matter of conjecture. The entire 
history of 20th-century Europe may be read 
as the story of German attempts to penetrate 
Central Europe and the Balkans and of Franco- 
Russian efforts to stop that penetration. Russian 
withdrawal from this key region now would 
insure the success of this 90-year effort on 
the part of Germany. It would profoundly 
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alter the European power balance which has 
been created by the division and containment 
of Germany. And it could lead to the type of 
war few Americans have conceived: For, if 
a united Germany dominated the European 
economy, who could expect it long to renounce 
nuclear weapons? Facing a Germany of such 
Power, backed (of course) by America, could 
France be blamed for allying itself again with 
Russia? 


New Orleans ALEXANDER S, DEAUVILLE 


March 24, 1958 










RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation ¢ Rockefeller ‘Center ¢ Cl 6-4600 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 
DANNY KAYE 


in“ MERRY ANDREW” 
cr-string PIER ANGELI + BACCALONI © NOEL PURCELL » ROBERT COOTE 


Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL « Directed by MICHAEL KIDD 
An M-G-M Picture © In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 
“@lory of Easter” —Far-famed Cathedral Spectacle . . . 
“IN THE SPRING” —Brilliani new revue, with the Rockettes, 
I\ Corps de Ballet, Vocal Ensemble, and Symphony Orchestra. 











THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


announces 


a personally escorted, worry-free, 


full-of-fun 


Vacation Party to Miami 

Beach at the luxurious Crown 

Hotel, 40th Street and Ocean- 

front 

$195.00 includes 7 full days and 

nights at hotel (double occu- 

pancy), two sumptuous meals 

per day, round p rail trans- 

ion, transfer to and from 

1, sightseeing tours, night 

club party, and other features 
and extras. 


Leave New York City March 29 or 
April 5 (for Easter-Passover week) 


Write Workmen's Circle 
175 E, Broadway 
New York 2, N.Y. 




















EUROPE 


Summer 1958 —9 weeks 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin and Denmark. A_ low- 
priced, different kind of trip for the young in spirit who 
don’t want to be herded around. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Box L) Pasadena, Calif. 





FABIANS FLATBUSH tas 

f YN dh AT NEVINS 0350 
Bkt -’” Glenn Ford « Jack Lemmon 

a “COW 

ANNA KASHFI ¢ TECHNICOLOR 
plus . 
"CRASH LANDING" (30. "5avis 
Basilio-Robinson fight tickets now on sale! 
LATE SHOW 1OrsGort | | Gemma 





















SUPPORT YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST 








A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets” ...remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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OW he is like a tightly wrapped 
bud. But, petal by petal, you will help the future unfold in your child 
Sobering idea, isn’t it? Makes a thoughtful parent resolve to begin saving 
now for the richer future a good education can provide. And what better 
way to save than with U.S. Savings Bonds? Where nothing can harm that 
education fund. Where saved dollars earn 34% interest when Bonds are 
held to maturity. And where saving is surer—because you can buy Bonds 
regularly where you bank or automatically through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. Why don’t you start your Bond program today? 
Make life more secure for someone you love. 


e ° ° ° > + - * 
The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is donated by the People’s Educational § K} | 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 























